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The charmer was a 

Only insistence of a woman brought about the 
discovery that Helmuth Schmidt was a murderer. 

By JAMES HOLLEDGE • FACT 



L-IELMUTH SCHMIDT was tall, 
1 1 well-built and good-looking. 
His hair, parted slickly in the centre, 
was a delicate brown with a wave 
that made women jealous. His 
moustache was a treasured thing 
of bushy beauty that had taken 
years of devoted cultivation. 

Few could deny that Helmuth 
Schmidt was handsome. He was 
also cruel, calculating and possessed 
of an unquenchable money hunger 
that led him down the path of 
multiple marriage and murder — the 
path of the Bluebeard that so often 
leads to an appointment with the 
executioner. 

Not many Bluebeards had much 
claim to brains or looks. They 
are almost invariably crude, clumsy 
sadists whose end is inevitable. Hel- 


muth Schmidt was different in that 
he was clever, cool-headed and effi- 
cient. He was able to bluff his way 
out of danger with the confidence 
of a super-salesman. 

His victims were not middle- 
aged plain women grasping at an 
almost unbelievable chance of the 
matrimony for which they had al- 
most abandoned hope. They were 
always young and pretty, genuinely 
in love with the handsome German 
lothario. One glance from his deep- 
set, brooding eyes made their hearts 
beat faster, and all their will-power, 
determination and common sense 
dissolve into weak surrender. 

On the morning of the day Hel- 
muth Schmidt had earmarked as 
the last on earth for his second 
wife, he rose early in his house at 


Lakewood, New Jersey. He had an 
important letter to write to the 
woman he had singled out as the 
third Mrs. Schmidt — or rather as 
the first Mrs. Emil Braun, which 
was the name by which she knew 
him. 

Schmidt shaved with the pre- 
cision almost of some genius painter 
at work on a masterpiece, brushing 
his hair with the regular 150 even 
strokes he gave it twice daily to 
preserve its lustre and growth, and 
trimming his moustache with the 
meticulous attention to detail of a 
surgeon wielding a scalpel over a 
dying man. 

He descended to the living room. 
While his lovely blonde wife slum- 
bered blissfully on upstairs, he com- 
posed a note to her successor, red- 
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headed, Irma Palatinus. 

“My Dearest Irma,” he wrote. 
‘‘At last the time has come and we 
can be united forever as man and 
wife. My work here is finished to- 
day. I can catch a night train to 
Philadelphia and can be m your 
arms by midnight. The new home 
in Detroit I have secured is waitmg 
for its beautiful mistress. Until to- 
night, all my love, my darling 
future bride, from your own be- 
loved Emil.” . 

Schmidt put the letter into an 
envelope, addressed it to “Miss Ir- 
man Palatinus” at a prominent 
hotel in Philadelphia. Then he went 
down to the post box on the corner 
and mailed it. 

Returning home, he went into the 
bedroom to waken the doomed 
second wife. He lightly kissed her 
cheek, as was his daily custom be- 
fore going off to his job in a 
jewellery manufacturing concern. 
This day, however, he was not going 
to work — he planned to take his 
wife on a picnic. As soon as he 
rid himself of his wife he intended 
to dash off to Philadelphia, pick 
up the replacement spouse and pro- 
ceed to Detroit to start a new life. 

Mrs. Schmidt awakened with the 
kiss. She pulled his head down so 
that his lips touched hers. 

“This is our own day, darling, 
she told him. “Just you and I, 


all alone out in the country. Won’t 
it be wonderful?” 

Helmuth Schmidt prepared the 
picnic basket, then drove his car 
down to the garage to fill up with 
petrol and oil. When he returned, 
he took a hefty spanner from his 
toolkit and placed it on the back 
seat. 

By noon the Schmidt couple were 
driving along a deserted coastal 
road. Saying he knew an ideal pic- 
nic spot, he turned off down a 
secluded road which soon deter- 
iorated into a rough track that led 
down the almost precipitous side 
of a deep ravine. 

The narrow path was bounded 
on one side by the steep wall of 
the ravine. On the other side was 
a flimsy wooden fence as a safe- 
guard against a sheer 100-foot drop. 

Suddenly the car came to a stop. 
Schmidt told his wife he thought 
there was a puncture in one of 
the rear tyres. He got out and went 
back to investigate. 

Mrs. Schmidt, intent on the 
scenery ahead, did not notice him 
lift out the wrench from the back 
seat. He circled the car and came 
up noiselessly behind her. She 
made no sound as she slumped for- 
ward under the attack. 

Schmidt released the brake. The 
car and its unconscious passenger 


ran forward a few yards and 
crashed through the fence. It went 
hurtling down the side of the ravine 
to land in a twisted heap of wreck- 
age at the bottom. 

Schmidt walked back up the 
track. At the turnoff a motorist had 
stopped. He asked what had caused 
the tremendous crash he had heard. 
Unhesitatingly Schmidt told him 
there were a gang of workmen doing 
some blasting down in the ravine. 
Satisfied, the motorist continued on 
his way. 

Schmidt walked up the highway 
in the opposite direction. Two miles 
away was a small town where he 
caught a train back to Lakewood. 
At his house he began to pack his 
own clothes and anything of value 
belonging to his wife. From a small 
cashbox she kept in a drawer of her 
dressing table, he took bundles of 
notes totalling more than 3,500 dol- 
lars. Then he took a taxi to the 
railway station. 

In a few hours he was register- 
ing at a prominent Philadelphia 
hotel. The hour was late. But Hel- 
muth Schmidt’s day was still far 
from finished. He bathed, donned 
clean clothes with the same care he 
had displayed that morning and 
made a telephone call to his in- 
tended wife. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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On the swaying humps of camels. Bishop's 
men clumped into combat with the Mohaves. 
It was the weirdest fight Arizona ever saw. 


BY BOB DUNCAN • ^ 

ILLUSTRATED BY Al SCHMIDT 
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AS Bishop looked out across the rolling hills of the 
Mohave country, a sick feeling rose in the pit of 
his stomach, a feeling of dread, combined with the 
natural nausea resulting from sitting atop a sway- 
ing dromedary. Looking around at the young faces 
of the men mounted on the 43 camels, he began to 
swear softly to himself, softly and comprehensively. 
He cursed the day he had started this trek into the 
Arizona country, the foul smell of the camels and 
the rugged hills and mountains that could disgorge 
death at any time on the lances and arrows of the 
blood-thirsty Mohaves. 

This was 1859. For two years the army had been 
trying its camel experiment in the south-west, import- 


ing the huge beasts from the Near East, usmg them to 
pack supplies across the waterless wastes of the West. 
For two years, frontier army men had been bashing , 
camels in the head, quarrelling with the Oriental camel 
drivers brought to train the American Army in the 
use of the ruminants. It was Jeff Davis’ great dream 
to use the beasts, but it had soured through unforsee- 
able difficulties. , „ _ . 

Bishop had bought the camels from the Government 
for his “S. A. Bishop Freighting Service” and he had 
never regretted his purchase. But the camels had never 
had to be Indian fighters and their behaviour was 
highly unpredictable when they got excited. How 
they would perform in the threatening hours ahead 
troubled him a great deal. 
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Bishop looked at the Syrian camel 
driver, Hadji Ali, the littie man who 
was known on the frontier as Hi 
Jolly. He wondered if this passive 
Syrian had any fear of death, if he 
trusted these swaying humpbacked 
creatures to save his life when tne 
Indians attacked. “They will at- 
tack,” Bishop thought grimly. 
“Sooner or later, they’ll swoop 
down on us.” 

“You look greener than a sailor 
on his first voyage.” 

The voice startled him and he 
looked around to see Sam Willis, 
one of his best Indian fighters m 
the Arizona country, his knees 
crossed over the neck of a brown 
dromedary, his lean body squeez- 
ed into the hoUow shell of the 
camel saddle. Bishop wondered if 
he himself looked as foolish. Camels 
were made for packing freight, not 
for riding into the Indian coun- 
try. 

“I feel green,” Bishop said sour- 
ly. “And as helpless as a buffalo 
calf.” , 

“We can always turn around and 
go back,” Sam said. 

Maybe it would be best to go 
back. To go ahead would be like 
treading barefoot on the tail of a 
rattlesnake. But somewhere east 
of the San Francisco Mountains, his 
friend. Lieutenant Edward Beale, 
was leading a surveying party along 
the 35th parallel, straight toward 
an uprising of Mohaves, who were 
fresh from a recent conquest over 
an immigrant train. To go back 
would mean that Beale’s party, low 
on supplies, would fall into the 
hands of the Indians and be wiped 
out. He had to go on. 

Sam shifted in his saddle, his eyes 
squinting at the Mohave Wash in 
front of them, his leathery fingers 
patting the rifle in his saddle boot. 
“Maybe Colonel Hoffman was not 
such a fool after all,” he said. 
“From all the signs, there’s a mess 
of Indians around here.” 

Bishop shook his head. “The 
colonel’s no fool,” he said. No, 
Colonel Hoffman was a smart man. 
He had been ordered to meet 
Beale’s party at the Colorado witn 
supplies to carry them into Cali- 
fornia. Bishop remembered the 
non-committal face of the sergeant 
sent by Colonel Hoffman to the 
little mining town where Bishop 
operated a freight service. He re- 
membered the sergeant’s words, de- 
livered in a matter-of-fact voice, 
tired from too much lonely service 
in the south-west. “Run into In- 
dians,”,” the sergeant had said. 
“Mohaves been butchering immi- 
grants in the mountains, feeling 
pretty frisky. The colonel decided 
to go down to Fort Gaines to get 
more men.” Here the sergeant 
ejected a stream of tobacco juice 
into the dirt. “Colonel said I should 
come tell you.” 

Bishop frowned as he thought 
about it. It was a simple matter 
of military logistics. The colonel 
had taken a force of men to ren- 
dezvous with the surveying party 
coming from the east, had encoun- 
tered a larger force of Indians and 
turned back to get more men. It 
was a simple, impersonal thing. But 
Beale was Bishop’s friend, and that 
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made a difference. It made a big 
enough difference so that he had 
to risk the lives of 43 men, that 
he had to gamble all the camels he 
used in his freighting service. He 
was staking everything he owned, 
including his life, on the chance that 
they would be able to warn Beale 
in time. , 

All afternoon, they plodded 
steadily up the Mohave Wash, 
Bishop sitting aloof on his saddle, 
watching the passive face of Sam 
Willis as it clouded in a frown. 
With each mile that passed be- 
neath the spongy hooves of the 
camels, they plunged deeper into 
Mohave country, closer to either a 
union with Beale’s party or slow 
death at the hands, of the Mohave 
warriors. As the sun began to sink 
in the west, and long, fingerlike 
shadows stretched across the wash, 
Bishop raised his hand for a halt. 

In a way, he knew it might be 
easier to stay atop the mounts, for 
it was a much more difficult pro- 
cedure to dismount from the lum- 
bering camels than it was to re- 
tain balance seven feet in the air. 
Yet travelling by camel back in 
the Indian country was bad enough 
by day. By night the camels seem- 
ed to grow even more erratic, and 
to run into an Indian ambush once 
the sun was down would offer little 
chance for survival. 

Hi Jolly’s camel had already 
lurched to the ground in the four 
heavy jolts that it took a dromedary 
to get into a prone position. Bishop 
braced himself as the front knees 
of his dromedary seemed to buckle. 
He came down with a jolt as the 
back legs collapsed, then was whip- 
ped forward again as the camel 
fell to the horny pad on its breast. 
Around him, the other animals were 
dropping gratefully and easily to 
the ground. One man, Bishop noted 
was thrown over the head of his 
mount to roll sprawling in the sand. 
The man did not get up and Bishop 


was aware that something was 

W As S he knelt beside the man, he 
saw that one leg was badly twisted. 
Already the dusty blue duck of tne 
man's trousers had begun to turn 
an ugly, muddy red. Slitting the 
cloth with his knefs, he saw the 
jagged bone sticking through the 
white flesh. Gritting his teeth he 
went to work, fortifying the injured 
man with whisky while two others 
straightened the leg and splinted it. 

By the time the cook fire was 
sprouting sheltered flames, the eye 
of the sun had winked out and the 
cold night air was filled with the 
heavy groans of the camels as they 
rested. Bishop felt better once his 
stomach had been settled with a 
tin plate of hot beans and beef but 
the fire disturbed him. Even though 
it was sheltered, it seemed to offer 
a beacon for every sharp-eyed buck 
in the Mohave country. He laid 
down on a blanket away from the 
fire and watched Sam cleanmg his 
rifle, as if this was nothing more 
than a hunting party with no more 
at stake than a prime buffalo hump. 

“When do you suppose they 11 hit 
us?” Bishop said quietly, looking 
up’ at the cold stars. 

Sam’s voice was quiet. Tomor- 
row. The next day maybe.” 

“That soon?” 

Sam nodded. “There was a haze 
to the east today. The Indians are 
moving, and there must be a hell 
of a lot of ’em. April’s a bad time 
to cross this coutnry. The In- 
dians get restless after a long win- 
ter, and they always like to shoot 
up the spring immigrants.” 

Lighting a cheroot, Bishop felt 
it bite sharply against his tongue. 
He blew the smoke into the cold 
air and thought about his chances. 
Tomorrow, he would have to send 
the man with the broken leg back 
across the Colorado, with two extra 
men to accompany him. That would 
leave him with 40 youngsters who 
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had never fought Indians and who 
got seasick on camel back. 

“I’m sorry about these young- 
sters,” he said aloud, half to him- 
self. “Just because they were pack- 
ing freight for me from the mining 
camps doesn’t mean they had to 
risk their necks on a trip like this.’ 
A coyote barked somewhere in 
the night, and Sam’s voice seemed 
to echo the lonely futility as he 
spoke. “If they get back,” he said 
softly, “they’ll be men.” 

Bishop did not sleep for a long 
time. As he lay in the darkness, 
the fire dying out, he looked at 
the two sentries who sat staring into 
the black night, aware of the 
slightest noise from the darkness. 
He closed his eyes and the thoughts 
began to pile into his brain — 
thoughts of camels in the American 
Southwest. It was damn foolish, his 
mind whispered, damn foolish . . . 

Bishop stirred uneasily on his 
blanket and realized that, he had 
almost fallen asleep. One of the 
camels had begun to snore now, a 
great rasping sound that echoed in 
the night, and despite the cold air, 
the foul odour of the great beasts 
stung Bishop’s nostrils and made 
him wince. “You’re a fool, Bishop,” 
he mumbled to himself. He felt 
himself becoming drowsy, and in 
the twilight between consciousness 
and sleep, he seemed to see the 
great mass of Indians wheeling 
around Beale’s surveying party, 
drawing closer until his friend was 
lost from sight in the whirlpool of 
Indians, ponies and dust. 

UE was jerked from sleep by the 
1 sounds of a man shouting, and 




as the light poked into his eyes, 
he realized it was morning. The 
men were already stirring. Glanc- 
ing around, he saw a man kicking at 
his camel with a heavy boot. Be- 
fore he could open his mouth, the 
trouble was done. The camel’s head 
pivoted around on his long neck 
and the powerful teeth sank into 
the man’s arm, cleaving a bite of 
flesh a*vay as neatly as it could 
have been done with a knife. Imme- 
diately, Bishop was on his feet, 
running toward the stricken man 
who gaped wide-eyed at the blood 
gushing from the wound. 

“You damn fool,” Bishop shouted 
at him “What did you kick him 
for?” He fumbled with a tourniquet 
and the man stammered an answer, 
his face white with shock. He had 
tried to saddle the animal and the 
camel had snapped at him. He was 
not going to take that from any 
animal. As the cloth bit into the 
arm and stopped the flow of blood, 
the injured man glowered at the 
camel and began to swear. 

“I’ll kill him,” he said. “I’ll kill 
him.” 

“You won’t kill anything,” Bishop 
snapped, trying to calm the rage 
that was growing within him. He 
looked at the hump of the growlmg 
camel. The hump had grown flaccid 
and there were festering sores 
where the saddle had irritated it 
the day before. For a moment, 
Bishop felt like hitting the man. 

“Why didn’t you put the straw 
ticking on the hump before you 
saddled yesterday?” he demanded, 
glowering. 

The man said nothing and Bishop 


wheeled to face the men clustered 
about the camel. “If any of you can t 
saddle your animal, you might as 
well get the hell out now,” he said. 
‘We can’t afford to lose anybody, 
but if you can’t follow instructions, 
you’re not any good to us. I don’t 
like these stinking animals any 
more than you do . . .” His voice 
trailed on and he turned to his own 
white dromedary and began to 
saddle the giant animal. 

None of the men moved and 
Bishop said nothing more. Sam Wil- 
lis had begun to move around, 
quietly stirring the men to eat and 
saddle their camels. Hi Jolly had 
already moved over to the camel 
with the sore back, and his fingers 
soothed the hump with oil as he 
spoke in Syrian to the great beast, 
who seemed to understand. 

As the camels started forward, 
Bishop looked over his shoulder 
at the three camels disappearing 
in the west toward the Colorado 
River and safety. For a moment, 
he almost wished that he had de- 
cided to turn back. But now, there 
were other things to think about 
For as the day progressed and the 
sun climbed higher in the sky, the 
dust cloud in the east grew more 
and more distinct and there was 
another omen to predict the dan- 
gers of the trail ahead. 

In the pure blue sky, Bishop saw 
black specks wheeling and circling 
over a spot up the wash. Soon he 
could make out the shapes of birds 
with long, scrawny necks and black 
feathers. Buzzards — the camp fol- 
lowers of death in the West. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Lett, Frank "Typhoon" Tyson about 
to capture another wicket. He was 
the destroyer of Australian bats- 
men in the cricket Test series 
completed in March of this year. 


English athletes, especially in the 
mile ond cross-country deportments, 
hove brought Britain bock to inter- 
notionol pre-eminence. Rugby Leogue 
is another British strong point. 



SPORT • SYDNEY GEORGE EBERT 


The indomitable spirit of England is never 
beaten, only suppressed for a period. That 
period is now over and England is forging 
once more to the top in many sports. 


BRITAIN 
MAKES A 
SPORTING 



DRITAIN, birthplace of most of the 
D major sports played throughout 
the world, is fighting her way back 
to international sport pre-eminence, 
after a post-war recession which 
has lasted almost a decade. Bril- 
liant individual Britons in many 
sports are forcing the nation’s name 
back into sporting headlines, where 
it belongs. , , , 

Despite the dependable brilliance 
of Len Hutton, and the run-getting 
artistry of Denis Compton, Eng- 
land was severely thrashed by Aus- 
tralia in a succession of cricket 
Test series, after the Second World 
War. A desperate distribution of 
captaincy served only to sustain as- 
cendancy over the lesser cricket 
powers, India, South Africa and 
New Zealand. 

In mid-1955, there was a pub- 
licity release of the English team, 
selected to tour Australia. Bad man 
fast bowler, Fred Trueman and 
leading left - hander, Tony Lock, 
had been omitted from the line- 
up! 

Despite the omission of True- 
man, the English side still feat- 
ured its greatest speed battery since 
the war. Big gun of the attack was 
24-year-old Northants right hand 
fast bowler, Frank Tyson. He was 
expected to operate only for short 
sDells. “Typhoon Tyson” is now the 
most respected name in current 
Australian cricket records. 

Before his selection, Tyson’s stam- 
ina was suspect. He set out to 
prove that his adverse critics were 
quite wrong. Along the roads of 


Surrey, in the northern winter of 
last year he swung an axe for 
hours, cutting down willow trees 
for a cricket bat factory. The 
work built up muscles in his arms 
and shoulders which could have 
been exhibited, with pride, by a 
professional fighter. At night he 
jogged along miles of country 
thoroughfares to strengthen legs 
and improve staying power. In 
search of further subscription to 
improvement, tenacious Tyson join- 
ed a coaching school, headed by 
former Surrey professional crick- 
eter, Alf Gover. 

It all paid a grand dividend for 
Tyson and England. In the First 
Test against Australia, he bowled 
for long spells and fielded with- 
out any signs of fatigue. But 150 
runs were scored from him be- 
fore he took his first Test picket. 
He finished with the poor aver- 
age of 1 for 160. 

The second Test, played on the 
Sydney Cricket Ground is now 
aptly described as “Tyson’s Test”. 
His result in the match, was 4-45 
and 6-85. He bowled for an hour 
and a half, unchanged, before lunch 
on the final day and, during that 
spell, he took 3 wickets for 41. In 
his second over he dismissed Jim 
Burke and Graeme Hole and set 
the stage for England’s victory. His 
achievement was made even greater 
by the fact that, on the previous 
day, batting against Ray Lindwall, 
he had been knocked unconscious 
by a rising ball. It was stated in 
Sydney press that it was unlikely 


that he would take any further 
part in the game. He was sent to 
hospital for an X-ray of his head, 
but he resumed his innings and, be- 
fore the end of play for the day, 
bowled at his top speed to take a 
wicket. When he scattered the 
stumps of Bill Johnston, last man 
in, England had won by 38 runs. 

His performance in the third 
Test, was even better. He took 
2 wickets for 68 in the first inn- 
ings and completely demoralised 
the Australian . batsmen in their 
second visit to the wicket, with an 
awe-inspiring 7 for 27. 

Tyson is a quiet, likeable and in- 
telligent young man. He obtained 
his B.A. degree at Durham Uni- 
versity, intending to become a 
school teacher. His entry into the 
teaching service has now been post- 
poned by his success at cricket. 

A 16 years-old Tyson made his 
first attempt to enter class cricket 
when he travelled from his Lan- 
cashire village to Old Trafford, his 
local county ground. His bowling 
failed to impress the Lancashire 
coach. It was several years before 
he was given another chance. This 
time it was with the Northampton- 
shire Club, against the Australian 
touring team of 1953. His speed 
made a deep impression on most of 
the visiting batsmen, more particu- 
larly McDonald and Hole, whom he 
dismissed in his first over. His 
final figures were 2-62' off 15 overs 
and critics laid the foundation of 
the rumour that he could not stay. 
Coach Alf Gover was one of the 
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a ha! That sap downstairs really believes I’m going to 
drop in and see him tonight!” 


few knowledgeable ones who claim- 
ed that Tyson would have no 
trouble in standing up to the rig- 
ours of an Australian tour. 

“When Tyson bowled in 1953,” he 
said, “he was as green as grass and 
his long run took too much out 
of him. He is intelligent, a keen 
student of cricket, and learns fast. 
He is not very heavy but he is 
well muscled and his stamina will 
nbt fail him at any stage of the 
tour." 

Frank Tyson’s rise has been mete- 
oric but it was made possible by a 
new policy, adopted by English of- 
ficials, designed to ensure that the 
cricketing future of Britain is as- 
sured. A Youth Cricket Association 
was founded. . . „ , , 

It has long been felt m England 
that Australia’s supremacy in cric- 
ket was ludicrous. Australia, with 
a population of less than ten mil- 
lions, for years has been able to 
produce cricket teams, whose 
strength can match that of their 
English opponents, drawn from an 
aggregate of almost sixty millions. 
England claimed that the reason 
that the Australian boys had more 
opportunities to master the game. 
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There were more open spaces for 
them which provided level strips for 
wickets. The average English lad 
learned the game playing on isolat- 
ed portions of public parks or on 
the cobble-stone surfaces of lanes 
or roads. Thus, loss of interest in 
cricket by English youth could be 
expected. The Marylebone Cricket 
Club faced the situation with a 
typically practical reaction — they 
formed the M.C.C. Youth Cricket 
Association. The objective was to 
give to every boy in the country, 
between the ages of 8 and 18, a 
chance to play cricket, and to learn 
to love it, under ideal conditions. 

England now holds the Australia- 
M.C.C. Ashes. If their plan to win 
youth back to the game, is suc- 
cessful, the international cricket 
trophy may be destined to remain 
on British soil for many years. 
’"THE Rugby League Football Code 
1 is not extensively played in the 
British Isles, but it has a strong 
following in at least three States 
in Australia. There is the Paul Bar- 
riere Trophy for the world cham- 
pions of the professional Rugby 
game. At the moment it is in the 
custody of Scot, David Valentine, 


who lives in Huddersfield. Great 
Britain won the trophy in last year’s 
Rugby League World Cup series. 

The British side arrived in 
France for the contests, with little 
support. They appeared to be a 
very ordinary group of players from 
the industrial north of England. 
Their opponents were representa- 
tives from the industrial north of 
England. Their opponents were rep- 
resentatives of France, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Each English 
player was guaranteed only £25 for 
the three weeks’ itinerary. 

Australia was favourite for the 
Cup, but their elect position in the 
betting was short lived. Britain 
shattered Australian defences and 
played like a team that had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 
“Boy” Sullivan, a youngster from 
Dewsbury, in the first game, made 
a rugged onslaught that earned for 
him an extensive scalp wound. His 
retirement was temporary. He came 
back on to the field and helped 
his team to success. Leeds player, 
Gordon Brown, who was regarded 
as an ordinary club player, devel- 
oped into a star. Clever little scrum 
half, Gerry Helme, ju-jitsu star, 
left the opposition standing flat- 
footed. 

Sam Smith, the hooker from 
Hunslet, in the Final, was hit with 
an uppercut which was definitely a 
fugitive from a main event fight. He 
reeled and staggered for fully a 
minute and then said, “Let me get 
the ball out and never mind the 
punches — it’s the ball I’m after.” 

In answer to this surprising re- 
action, Australian hooker, Ken 
Kearney remarked, incredulously, 
“English players must be getting 
soft.” 

When asked to explain his state- 
ment, the chunky Australian re- 
plied: “In my day in England, if 
players had received punishment 
like this team has taken they would 
get to their opponents and six men 
would be sent off.” 

That was the real reason for Eng- 
land’s success in the series. They 
did not “get to their opponents”. 
While the Aussies were playing a 
tough fist and knee game and the 
French were dragging at jerseys and 
screening and loafing off-side, the 
Britishers were playmg football. 

Members of the victorious Brit- 
ish side, were bitterly disappointed 
when their coach for two trial 
games at home, Joe Egan, did not 
accompany them on the trip. How- 
ever, they gave him credit for the 
influence of his leadership, upon 
their attitude in the series. 

In an interview on T.V., Egan 
said: “The boys had a complex and 
my biggest job was to make them 
realise they were not a side without 
a chance.” Egan’s assignment was 
well handled. 

Australian and New Zealand 
players were below form because 
of their fatigue from travelling by 
air. Now most of them know why 
the British team failed to retain 
the Ashes in Australia, in 1954. 
France’s team included Puig Aub- 
ert (now of rounded form) and 
some of the players who toured 
Australia. To replace Brousse and 
Foncenet, they had worthy substi- 



tutes in Pambrum and Delaye. The 
~rencn Oldsters were not the equal 
of the British youngsters. 

When Britain defeated France in 
the Final, in Paris, loudest support 
for the winners came from the Aus- 
tralian contingent. They appreci- 
ated the British comeback. 

Britain still retains much of her 
erstwhile Rugby Union brilliance, 
but the man on the average Eng- 
lish street, holds his head down m 
shame when he casts his mind back 
to the former days of his country s 
greatness at its National Code, 
Soccer. The greatest setback ever 
received by Englisn Soccer was 
Britain’s defeat by America m tne 
1950 World Soccer Championship 
staged in Brazil. The U.S.A. never 
has claimed the round football game 
as one at which it was likely to 
succeed. 

England’s International Soccer 
record during recent years, has not 
been impressive. Undoubtedly the 
greatest blow of all, to prestige, was 
delivered when the Hungarian team 
beat England by 6 goals to 3, at 
Wembley in November of 1953. That 
was the first time that England 
ever had been beaten at home dur- 
ing 90 years of Soccer history. 

This defeat can be easily ex- 
plained. The European side repre- 
sented a country which has been 
struggling to regain economic sta- 
bility and whose Government recog- 
nised the urgent necessity to im- 
prove the physical fitness of the 
nation. Soccer was adapted as the 
national game of Hungary. Prior to 
the war there were 15,000 register- 
ed Hungarian players. Now there 
are more than 100,000. The Gov- 
ernment encouraged the game by 



providing playing fields and equip- 
ment, free of charge. The .^ngat 
ans, at home, play on fields tnat 
are smaller than those of in 1 ? 1 " 
national standard. The restricted 
space available forces the players 
to develop particular agility and 
subtlety of movement. 

Most ironic circumstance is that, 
in the early days of its improve- 
ment, Hungary went to England for 
its coaches. Nowadays there are 900 
paid coaches and trainers licensed 
in Hungary. In December, 1953, 
Hungary issued a series of special- 
ly over-printed stamps figuring the 
score in the England-Hungary 


match in heavy black figures, across 
their faces. 

Captain of the Hungarians gave 
his version of the trouble that is 
besetting English Soccer. ‘English 
footballers and their leaders haven t 
learned from their experiences in 
international matches,” he said. 
■‘They still stick to conventions and 
tactics of 20 and 30 years ago. 

“The chief reason for recent Hun- 
garian successes is just planning and 
counter-planning,” he added. "We 
have been kept together like one 
big family. We are familiar with 
each other’s play and moves. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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TROUBLE 

IN 

CHINA 

It was the place of last 
resort, and that's where 
Tsi Ling had to go when 
her lover abandoned her. 


By JAMES BELL • FACT 


IT was a local appointment. That’s 
the title a Crown Colony gives 
to a beachcomber who happens to 
turn up when there’s a job too 
dirty for a career man to do. 

I’d missed my ship at Kowloon, 
so I crossed my sampan to Hong 
Kong to look for something to tide 
me over until I found passage home. 
The Secretariat passed me on to 
Customs and from there I was 
sent to track down the master- 
mind who was directing the opera- 
tions of a gang smuggling oil into 
Communist China. Being a stranger 
and not wearing a uniform, I wasn’t 
in much danger of being recognised 
as a customs agent. 

Posing as a trade promoter, I 
moved to Macao, the Portuguese 
seaport, holed up in a little pension 
on the Praia Grande, near- the Ca- 
meens Gardens, and began nosing 
around. I sat for hours in fantan 
houses, watching the cash being 
raked in. I strolled up to the Monte 
and lounged around the Barrier 
Gate that’s the exit from Macao into 
Communist China, and there I be- 
gan to see little items that added 
up. 

On the Macao side of the gate 
were police and guards in Portu- 
guese uniforms. On the China side 
were Red officials and young police, 
boys and girls in blue cotton uni- 
forms. They were zealous and effici- 
ent on their shining bicycles, but 
it was soon obvious that many fav- 
oured ■ ones could walk to and fro 
without hindrance. 
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One of these was the small, 
opium-haggard mayor of the Tsin- 
shan village on the mainland. He 
carried a Colt in a shoulder hol- 
ster, had a couple of guards in 
khaki and Japanese helmets follow- 
ing him, and a fat boy, with a long- 
barrelled six-gun and a Filipino 
cheroot, as bodyguard. 

The Tsinshan mayor often led 
whole columns of cyclists through 
the Barrier Gate. Rumour saia 
they carried gold in their saddle 
bags. Others said they were opium 
porters. Me, I didn’t know — until 
one day a cyclist swerved to avoid 
a car and skidded. The little bag 
on the back of his saddle spilled 
gold pounds. That made the little 
mayor a pay-off man. So I followed 
him one day. But he didn’t go to the 
opium factories where large boil- 
ers stink the place up cooking raw 
opium into the sticky mess you 
see in the hop joints. No, sir, our 
smooth little mayor went to the 
Avenida Ribeiro where Chinese 
banners hang from green shutters 
on pink facades and invite suckers 
to fantan, lotteries, food, drink and 
other diversions. 

While he sat, there, drinking tea, 
there came to him a dish that would 
appeal to any kind of addict. She 
was tall for a Chinese girl; I took 
her for a Eurasian. She wore a 
sheath dress of Imperial yellow silk 
with a high, jade-sewn collar. The 
dress reached her tiny, black-slip- 
pered feet but was slit on each side 
to her slim hips. Under it she wore 
white silk trousers, sheer enough 
to show the tops of her stockings. 
She sat with him for a few min- 
utes, spoke softly and went away. I 
followed her. She stepped into a 
taxi and disappeared before I could 
find another to follow her. 

“You la ike?” 

An elderly man was staring after 
her taxi. His face was seamed, his 
white hair dingy and his deep- 
sunk eyes were yellow from opium. 
He turned, smiling at me and offer- 
ed to take me to her. 

We walked, not far, to a very 
famous place; the only opium joint 

B ermitted to run wide open in 
Cacao, where opium smoking was 
forbidden. The place was said to be 
owned by a Chinese Nationalist 
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general who was paying plenty 
for the privilege. There were three 
floors. Some had lounges where 
you could smoke a pipe just like 
you’d have a drink in your favourite 
bar. Other rooms were fitted for 
parties and some had steam baths. 

I ordered pipes for my guide and 
myself. A little girl, with a flat face 
cooked our pills, fed them into our 
pipes and sat back to await our 
orders. My pipe tasted sour. It 
was cheap Turkish opium. My 
guide sucked his down and ordered 
more. I had three and was begin- 
ning to feel too uncomfortable, so 
I quit. I don’t like to smoke before 
sundown, anyway. 

“The girl?” I whispered. 

“Her name is Tsi Ling,” my hop- 
head friend sighed. 

“Where is she?” I asked. 

He gestured languidly upwards. 

“General’s girl. She smokes 40 
pipes a day.” 

Then she must be the contact 
between the general and the little 


Mayor, and had probably met the 
mayor to arrange a conference. But 
for what? 

I bought the hophead a pot of 
opium and left him in heaven. Then 
I strolled into the hall, cool and 
dim, with palms in pots and little 
evergreens trained on wire shapes 
with porcelain faces and hands, to 
represent gods and goddesses. I 
walked upstairs and out on a bal- 
cony. Hopping rails, I looked into 
room after room. But I didn’t see 
the girl in yellow. 

Then I rounded the building to- 
ward the back and saw a shutter 
half closed. I listened and heard 
the delicate tinkling of a lute. There 
was a sigh and soft voices. Theta 
there was movement; a door open- 
ed and closed. I shoved open the 
shutter and stepped inside. 

Tsi Ling was there, lying down, 
with a short, padded jacket over her 
transparent silk trousers, her slim 
neck on a green porcelain pillow. 
A pipe, trimmed with silver and 
tortoise-shell, lay on a lacquer 
table beside her. The room was 
full of the resinous tang of opium. 

I took her slim, hot hand. One 
little fingernail was long, with a 
sheath jewelled with a number of 
rubies and diamonds. 

“Who went out?” I whispered. 

“Amah,” she sighed. “Who are 
you?” 

“Your friend,” I lied. 

She smiled, slow and happy. 

‘1 have two friends now, you and 
Tao John.” 

‘Ts Tao John the man from Tsin- 
shan?” I asked softly. 

She laughed. 

“Tao John is a great general. He 
gives me fine things. He is beau- 
tiful and he is rich.” 

I heard movement outside the 
door and jumped for the window 
just as a shrill chatter broke out 
from inside the house. I dropped 
over the rail and landed on the 
roof next door. Then a long drop 
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landed me on my neck in an alley 
slimy with refuse. I heard yells and 
someone fired a shot. I got out oi 
there, made it to the ramshackle 
pier in the shallow bay, and hung 
around there until the steam ferry 
Sui An arrived. Then I got aboard 
and stayed until the ferry went 
back to Hong Kong. 

Customs wasn’t very impressed 
with my report. They’d suspected 
the general for some time, also 
the little mayor. What they wanted 
was something to stop the smug- 
gling of fuel. 

Back I went to Macao. I was 
wary about the general’s place. 
Maybe the girl had recognised me. 
The amah might have seen me g<?- 
ing out the window. I spent six 
weeks without learning a thing. 

I was in the bar of the Bella Vista 
when my hophead acquaintance, 
still wearing his greasy beret, 
shuffled up to my side and shook 
his head sorrowfully at whisky I 
was drinking. 

“Do you ever go to the generals 
place any more?” I asked. 


He smiled at me with broken 
teeth and slippery eyes whose 
pupils were like pinpoints. 

“Ah, the girl in yellow silk. She 
is not there any more. There was 
trouble — a man. She is driven out.” 
“Where is she?” I demanded. 
“Where do they all go?” he 
shrugged. “Rua de Felicidade. Where 
else?” 

I knew that one. It’s a short 
street below the Cathedral that 
runs across the tip of the island. 
■THE houses are small, two-storied, 
some yellow, some pink and 
some pale blue. On little seats be- 
fore the doors are slim, young 
Chinese girls, pretty as painted 
dolls and neat as pins. Beside them 
sit their amahs — their maids — in 
black, shiny cotton, their weather- 
ed faces inscrutable, their eyes 
watchful. , , 

When I went there hunting for 
the general’s girl, a few seamen 
were strolling down the middle of 
the street. A tout beckoned me 
into a room where a child of no 


more than ten danced a dainty 
dance about a lotus. I went into 
another house and got my pocket 
picked. 

Three nights later my hophead 
guide picked me up, and for the 
price of a small pot of opium, led 
me to a small, clean house m a 
garden where a dwarf tree sat 
beside a little pool with goldfish 
in it. I found the girl on a satin- 
covered mat in an ornate room 
that reeked of opium and incense. 
Her head was propped up on a 
porcelain pillow, her hand clutch- 
ing an opium pipe. 

“Where is Tao John?” I asked. 

She didn’t know. He was angry 
with her. He had driven her out 
after taking away all her jewels 
and money. And now there was 
no way for her to smoke except in 
the Street of Delight. 

I started in. 

“Where does the man from Tsin- 
shan take the money?” I said soft- 
ly. 

“Many places,” she said dreamily. 
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"To Ponte 13. Sometimes to the fish 
wharf on the inner bay, sometimes 
to the kong of the Heavenly Per- 
fume Freight Service.” 

“And it is all for Tao John?” 
“He is very rich,” she sighed. 
“Why is the gold taken to those 
places?" 

“Because in those places the oil 
is put into the ships.” 

“Tao John delivers the oil and is 
paid when it is loaded?” 

She nodded, her hot, thin hand 
holding mine like a child’s. 

“Where is the next shipment of 
oil?” 

“I do not know,” she sighed. “I — ” 
Great tears glistened in her eyes. I 
turned. The amah stood behind me. 

She bent her head and swiftly 
dipped a blob of opium from the 
pot. turned' and spun it in an oil 
flame until it sputtered, then placed 
it in the pipe bowl. The girl reach- 
ed for it. The old woman went out. 
I watched her leave and turned 
back to the girl. She was sleeping. 

I sat watching her. I hated to 
awaken her, but I had to know 
more. Tao John had several places 
of delivery. But evidently the Reds, 
through their Tsinshan agent, didn’t 
trust him and paid off only when 
the oil was safely aboard their ves- 
sels. That meant watching the 
places the girl had mentioned; from 
any one of them the next pay-off 
might take place. I was bending 
over her when something tapped 
the window shutter. 

“Senhor!” It was the old hop- 
head’s voice. “What is it?” I whisp- 
ered, at the window. 

“The amah, in little bodega. I 
hear her telephone general that you 
are with Tsi Ling. • 

So that was it. Someone had seen 
me go into the girl’s room at the 
general’s place and she had been 


kicked out and watched like a bait 
to see if I’d come back. 

“Call a taxi,” I ordered. “I’ll bring 
the girl.” 

“No time, senhor,” he gasped. 
“They come.” 

I heard a car screech to a stop, 
running footsteps and a crash on 
a door — then high-pitched gabble 
in Chinese. I couldn’t help her, 
lying there, sleeping like a dead 
thing. I dived through the win- 
dow, filigreed shutter and all. A 
shot deafened me and the hop- 
head lyelped in the darkness. 
Around the house a big figure 
plunged. I kicked him. Hophead 
grabbed my arm. I followed him 
through a little gate, up an alley, 
into another yard and a house. A 
mandolin tinkled and feminine 
voices giggled. We rushed upstairs 
to a flat roof. Someone shouted, 
a pistol barked and a bullet sang 
past to flick plaster from a wall 
beside my head. We rolled off the 
roof, ducked into a room where a 
sailor sprawled and a girl was go- 
ing through his pockets. She open- 
ed her mouth to scream but Hop- 
head shoved her backwards and 
wrapped a quilted mat over her 
head. An amah looked in. We 
bolted past her and into the street. 
Hophead was panting but he mo- 
tioned to a wall across the road. We 
climbed it, floundered down a bank 
into a creek, waded across it, up an 
alley where a dog yelped and snap- 
ped, and came out on a broad well- 
lit avenida. At one end of it two 
policemen strolled. 

I slowed, thanking my stars, and 
the next moment three Chinese 
erupted from a dark doorway and 
came at us. I yelled. The police 
bolted. 

We wheeled and ran for our lives. 

The chase was becoming des- 


perate. Wherever we ran we seemed 
in dangr of being grabbed by Chin- 
ese. I never before realised there 
were so many. And when you have 
them all against you, things seem 
more than serious — they seem fatal. 

We ran into doorways; we raced 
into houses, pounded up stairs, 
across landings and out of back 
doors. But we did not seem to be 
near escape; we just seemed to be 
postponing the inevitable. The 
Chinese followed us; they came 
from back streets, from out of 
shadows; they seemed to be in front 
of us and behind us. Was there no 
escape? 

Once we crouched in a doorway 
while they pounded past. They came 
back and chased us through a curio 
shop, upstairs and across a roof. 
Once I thought they had us. Hop- 
head couldn’t go on. He crouched 
beside a roof abutment and stuck 
his foot out as one of our pur- 
suers came up. The man staggered. 
Hophead shoved him off the roof. 

We ran down some stairs and 
were in a narrow street where fur- 
tive shapes slid out of doorways, 
called softly and disappeared. 
Someone grabbed at my aim as I 
ran. I slapped him down and he 
yelped and threw something that 
tinkled as it hit the wall. Then 
we came out on a wide space where 
there were a few trees and the 
stink of opium kettles mingled hor- 
ribly with that of drying fish. Hop- 
head, gasping, dragged me into a 
filthy yard, upstairs and into a 
room. 

“Safe here — senhor he wheez- 
ed. 

It was daylight when I awaken- 
ed. Hophead was gone. So was my 
watch. 

I got aboard the Sun An and 
claimed sanctuary of the captain’s 
cabin. 

We arrived in Hong Kong at 5 
o'clock and I reported at once. The 
Collector thanked me very polite- 
ly for my information, paid me for 
my time and brushed me off even 
more politely. 

“There’s the Agave* Ellermen 
Line, leaving for Singapore tomor- 
row morning,” he said. “You’d bet- 
ter take it. 

“Look,” I mumbled. “What 
about Tsi Ling? She’s a poor — ” 

“You’d better worry about your- 
self,” he said drily. “There will be 
a number of people looking for you. 
We’ll see that the girl is taken care 
of — if possible.” 

Two weeks later, in Singapore, 
I read in the Straits Times that a 
well known Macao personality, Tao 
John, had been found knifed on 
Ponte 13, near the Macao fireworks 
factories. He had been robbed of 
everything but one English pound, 
found in a pocket. It didn’t seem 
likely that the Reds would assassin- 
ate a man who had been helping 
them. On the other hand, with 
things turning out the way they did, 
maybe they decided that the 
double-dealing Nationalist general 
had done all he could for them 
and should have his mouth closed 
forever. 

As for lovely Tsi Ling — I wish I 
knew what hapepned to her. 
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I know — I II get Pat over 
with her boy friend Don 
and that nice young man, 
Jim, she introduced me to 
last week. He's nice, I could 
not forget him. Maybe we 
can all play bridge. What's 
the number again? Oh, 
yes, three, five, seven . . 


" — and you should see that 
ensemble, Pat . . . it's gor- 
geous . . . and did you see that 
show at the Bijou? You did? 
Yes, I liked him, too, but what 
about that other chap . . . 
wasn't he handsome? Say, I 
just thought . . . what about 
you and Don coming over 
for a game of bridge? A 
fourth? Yes, that's a problem 
. . . what about that chap 
you introduced me to last, 
week . . . what's his name? 
Jim? Yes, he'll do . . ." 




"Goodness, how time flies 
— it's nearly half past 
three. Was I talking on 
the phone that long? Oh 
well, they should be 
here about four. I like 
that Jim — he's nice . . 


"Oh, hello, Pat, Don and 
hello to you, too, eh . . . 
I'm terribly sorry, but 
I can never remember 
names. Jim! Of course, 
how silly of me. We met 
a couple of weeks ago, 
didn't we? Now where 
was that? The Domino? 
Oh, yes, of course, Weil, 
come on in all of you ..." 
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NIGHT 

LIFE 

A tour through nightclubs in various cities 
reveals that, while acts may vary, the 
emphasis is always on beautiful women. 



By JOHN D. JUKES 


Thotc is o nightclub act in Paris, although you cnoy bo pardoned 
in thinking it is Tokyo— because it is on Eostcrn dance. 


IN PARIS at night, when nobody 
seems to be interested in the 
Notre-Dame Cathedral, the Luxem- 
burg Palace, the Arc de Triumph 
or the Eiffel Tower, except as un- 
important silhouetted landmarks, 
the heart of this city beats with a 
new excited fervour in anticipation 
of better things to come later at the 
hundreds of night clubs with their 
chorus girls and solo artistes. Paris, 
to the regular night club patrons, 
the curiosity seekers, and tourists 
is synonymous with exciting women 
fabulous entertainment featuring 
the age-old attraction — Venus with 
variations. 

In London and New York you 
take a little trouble contacting the 
right people and be shown to your 
table in a dimly lit night spot and 
sip your liquor" while you wait for 
the floor show, and the solo act 
by the French beauty your friend 
told you about. You know she isn’t 
French at all — she comes from Bir- 
mingham or New Orleans — but it 
doesn’t matter because you and all 
the other tuxedoed gentlemen have 
come to see another variation of 
feminine charm as part of an even- 
ing of dining and dancing. 

Go to Japan, where night life has 
plenty of attractions: cabarets with 
floor shows that grip you, 
vaudeville theatres that specialise 
in strip acts; or if your taste is for 
something else, there are plenty of 
dance halls where the girls are as 
attractive and as captivating as any- 
where in the world. 

Then there is Germany with a 
Berlin pre-occupied by pretty frau- 
leins whose mastery of the dramatic 
aspects of the strip are applauded 
by German taste as a return to pre- 
war gaiety and a welcome change 
from the prevailing east-west 
tension. 

Try any capital city in the world 
and you’ll find that when the sun 
sets and night spreads her cooling 
mantle, temperatures soar to the 
bidding of beautiful women as they 
weave through their paces. 

Nothing in Tokyo has made a 
faster post-war recovery than its 
vaudeville and night clubs. At first 
they catered mainly for military oc- 
cupation personnel or blackmar- 
keteers thriving on an unbalanced 
economy. Now they are less ex- 
clusive; their patrons are from 
every class, having three things 
in common: the money to get in, 
and the clothes and demeanour to 
satisfy the management. 

The most notable innovation in 
vaudeville theatres and night spots 
is the strip tease, and brother, the 
tease is terrific. The act is simply 
the American style “strip girl” — 
with variations. 

When this startling piece of Wes- 
tern culture first hit Tokyo theatres 
the Japanese public was dumbfoun- 
ded. Except in bath-houses, public 
nudity was unknown to them, but 
war changes a lot of things. 

Apart from cabarets, which paved 
the way in the beginning, there 
are now ten theatres in Tokyo 
specialising in strip shows. The girls 
earn from 150 to 300 dollars a 
month, which is far more than the 
average hard-working Japanese 
woman makes. 
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At first their performance did not 
venture beyond nude static posing, 
but after a time they branched out 
into dancing and acrobatic stunts. 
The customers wanted variety, and 
the customer is always right. 

There are girls whose figures 
would make you change your mind 
about the “Cold Asiatic , and re- 
vise your opinions of the compara- 
tive attractions of our western 
beauties. . , . ... 

One girl, with flowing hair which 
falls in shimmering black ripples 
about her faultless shoulders, 
finishes her strip dressed in two 
small flowers for the upper part 
of her body, and a loose garment 
which she holds around her lower 
torso. Her dance relegates to an- 
tiquated shame the time-honoured 
fan-dance. Its element of subtlety 
of movement, its delicate balance ot 
revealment and concealment is a 
miracle of feminine charm which 
could not offend the most fastid- 
ious and its coquettish simplicity is 
bewitching in the extreme. 

This girl’s dance belongs to one 
of the few night clubs that are ap- 
proved for the occupation forces. 
Some of her sister attractions fea- 
ture garments similar to hers, the 


variations being the length of thigh 
exposed and the movements of the 
dance. , . , 

At these clubs too, there are tore* 
singers who put over their acts 
in a Madame Butterfly tradition— 
their Oriental garb giving an ex- 
citing interpretation to Western 
songs. . . 

The night club business is really 

booming in Japan and managers 
have plenty of good talent to choose 
from. Japanese chorines are as 

shapely and as captivating as any 

in the world. They’re versatile too, 
and their native entertainment cus- 
toms are a refreshing change when 
intermingled with the western en- 
tertainments they’ve learned so well. 
IN PARIS you’ll find the system 
1 different from that in Tokyo: 
the most expensive shows are not 
necessarily the most frank. In one 
middle-standard dive around mid- 
night you’ll find the men impatien- 
tly waiting for the compere to 
quieten the gay chatter and hand 
out the fishing rods. 

The stage lights brighten and the 
house lights dim. 

The compere explains the rules of 
the game. Then he’ll beckon the 


Japanese girls show they have nothing to learn from their Western sisters. 


girls. The first thing you 11 notice 
is that they’re all fully clothed 
beauties. The next is that each gar- 
ment on each girl has a metal ring 
attached to it. They will all line 
up on the stage. 

Attendants hand around the fish- 
ing rods, and with a word from 
the compere you’ll try your hand 
at the most exciting angling you ve 

ever seen. , 

Your first cast at the girl you ve 
chosen may be all awry, and you 11 
know you mustn’t get your line 
snarled up with the fellow s next 
to you as you cast. Soon you 11 nook 
the first ring, and as you wind 
up the reel off will come her coat. 

The audience make side bets on 
who will be the most successful 
angler. , , 

It doesn’t take long, and when 
the last girl has been stripped, they 
all disappear into the wings and 
the game is over. 

But all games are not necessarily 
for the exerienced angler. The in- 
tellectual is also catered for. In 
another club, a quiz programme is 
featured. You’ll see a beautiful girl 
come onto the stage, and beside her 
the compere will ask the first quest- 
ion— an easy one. The man who 
answers first will go onto the stage 
and take off the girl’s coat. 

So it goes on, the questions get- 
ting harder as each garment is due 
for removal; the lights getting dim- 
mer when each item is removed by 
hand by the man who answers the 
question. . .. 

The last question of course is the 
hardest, and it is not always ans- 
wered. The girl consequently goes 
back to her dressing room wearing 
one garment. 

Naturally the compere gives clues 
throughout the quiz. Most times 
the last garment is removed just 
prior to the total blackout of lighte. 

From these comparatively mid- 
dle-class dives we can visit one of 
far shadier repute. You only have 
to know the way or the right peo- 
ple. The dimly lit interior of these 
places often partly conceals a sur- 
prising mixture of patrons. You 11 
find well-to-do Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, sailors, bohemians, artists, 
and no-hopers. together with con- 
fidence men, right up and down the 
line from bookmakers to boot- 

16 Adagio dances, a world favourite 
comprising of a man-woman act m 
costume to the . tempo of South 
American or Mexican music, be- 
come more daring as the dives be- 
come more inferior, and the acro- 
batic stunts in these dances become 
more suggestive. It is these places 
that help to make the name of Paris 
synonymous with sex. 

PROM the dives, we go to the 
1 Follies Bergere, where the art 
of the strip is at its highest, where 
the strip is only part of a really 
good act. 

The latest and most amazing act 
to be introduced into the Follies is 
bv a man who is dressed as a cat 
He has a tail attached to his cat 
suit, and what he can t do with that 
tail is nobody’s business. 

Whatever the constitution of the 
tail, how it has power of self- 
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The Apache dance is always popular and Paris nightclubs moke a big feature of it. 


control, is a secret which he won’t 
divulge, for he can hang from the 
tail, swing it around as a cat can, 
and even twirl it to aid balance 
when he falls from a height to 
land on all fours. 

His act is supported by a series 
of beautiful girls who have the 
briefest of clothing. They take up 
positions around the stage and he 
walks — still like a cat — around and 
between them, swinging his long 
tail around their waists, around 
their legs, over their shoulders, and 
around their necks. 

He can even support his own 
weight on the long, sinuous tail by 
swinging it around a girl’s waist. 
The act is the talk of Paris. It is 
quite amazing, and in all aspects 
unique. 

Variations of the time-honoured 
fan dance can be seen at the Follies, 
and one of them incorporates a 
scientific phenomenon. 

The stage is completely blacked 
out, and the audience then sees a 
large illuminated plastic balloon 
float on to the stage. This balloon 
is not painted or coated with any 
opaque phosphorescent preparation, 
because, for the consummation of 
the act, a completely, transparent 
and colourless balloon is essential. 

The balloon begins to “dance” to 
the bidding of the girl behind it, 
but she is in darkness. Gradually 
the theatre loses its pitch blackness 
and a deep twilight is noticed. By 
this time the audience can see only 


a little of the girl dancer. 

As the lights of the theatre 
brighten and the deep twilight be- 
comes lighter, more and more of 
the girl can be seen. She is dancing 
all the time, with the emphasis of 
movement on the parts of her 
anatomy which can be seen through 
the illuminated balloon. 

But as the house lights become 
brighter and more of the girl is 
seen, so too does the balloon grow 
dimmer. It is an amazing act. 

The finale comes with the dancer 
fully visible through the now clear 
balloon and the house lights at full 
strength. . ' 

This act, together with the Cat 
Man, are two examples of the strip, 
or near-strip, in the better theatres 
and night clubs of the world. Mana- 
gers and producers want to give the 
patrons variation, and the more un- 
usual the better. 

The emphasis remains on femi- 
nine beauty, and this is supported 
by variations in torch-singer acts 
in which lighting plays a big part, 
and by comedians and the rest of 
the vaudeville and night-club 
methods. 

London and New York are about 
on a par with night-time attrac- 
tions of Venus with variations. Good 
taste has limited ambitious promo- 
ters of night club entertainments in 
both cities, but wherever you go you 
will find the French trend for more 
art in feminine acts influencing 
song and dance routines. 


For instance, in New York, where 
public taste staled of static nude 
posing long ago, one act which went 
over well recently features a line 
of forty beautiful girls, divided 
equally into blondes wearing white 
clothing, and brunettes in black. 
They danced on to the stage in 
front of a merry-go-round in the 
centre of the stage. 

The merry-go-round had alter- 
nate black and white horses, and 
during their dance, the girls each 
took to the saddles of the horses— 
a blonde for a white horse, and a 
brunette for a black horse. 

As the contraption spun, the girls 
changed horses to the music, swing- 
ing gracefully around the outside of 
the circular platform to give greater 
effect, and removing their clothing 
piece by piece as the act progress- 
ed. 

The whole thing was suggestive of 
the American’s way of doing things 
big, effective in a lavish way. 

However, the solo act remains as 
the peak of artistic perfection in 
the strip tease profession which is 
forever searching for variations. 
And whether it is the strip, torch 
singing, comedy or ballet in night 
clubs or vaudeville, it is all a part 
of night life in every city of the 
world. 

And regardless of the place or 
the climatic time of the year, beau- 
tiful girls are the essential com- 
modity. Without them night life 
would be meaningless. 
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He was a young, clean kid; he shouldn't have to climb to 
the top on dirt. If he did, he would finish like Punchy . . . 


LIE LIVED in a sour rooming- 
house and spent his afternoons 
working out at Rafferty’s gym. For 
this he did odd jobs for Rafferty; so 
his training expense was nil. Satur- 
day nights, he hung around the 
Arena. 

You never know when a prelim 
boy won’t show. At the rate of pay, 
some boys didn’t show on Saturday. 
Particularly if they’d learned un- 
pleasant things about their oppo- 
nents during the week. 

So Punchy hung around, ready 
to go on at any second, like the 
serious understudy he was. 

And he was saving his money. It 
was hard; a little here and a little 
there, but he had sixty pounds in 
the tobacco-tin now, the tin he hid 
in the tear of the sagging mattress 
in his bed. When he got another 
sixty, he was taking off for a job 
waiting in a gym in Portland. 

He’d never been anything but a 
club fighter, always willing and in 
shape. For two months, eight years 
ago, he’d been a headliner at the 
Arena, ' but he wasn’t wind-up 
material. He was just another guy 
making a living. 

Both ears were battered and both 
brows heavily scarred. His nose 
was flat, and there were buzzings, 
from time to time, in what God had 
given him for a brain. 

He kept on; he was a man with 
a mission, and the mission was 
Portland. 

They’d only started calling him 
Punchy in the past two years, and 
they never kicked when he was the 
substitute. He was rugged, and an 
unconscious comic, and one hell of 
a man to put down. 

It’s a big place, this house. A 


former mansion, full of halls and 
thin, wallboard walls. Full of 
smells and memories. The wall to 
Punchy’s right, as you faced the 
door, was wallboard. 

He first heard their vqjces on 
a Tuesday evening in May. 

She said, “Jean told me, and her 
husband’s a sports writer, John..” 
“Sure,” he said. “I wish I had 
a quid for everything sports writers 
don’t know.” 

“Well, doesn’t it seem strange to 
you? First that Dolan person. You 
didn’t even hit him, and he went 
down, John. And then Art Allan.” 
“Honey,” he said, “you don’t like 
my trade, I know. But it’s whai 
I want. It’s one place where the 
big money is. You have any regard 
for money?” 

“Enough. I’ve more for you. You 
could be anything you wanted to 
be, John Gallegher. Jean’s husband 
says you’ve got a flair for words, 
and you could get on at the Courier. 
He said you ran the school paper. 
I never knew that.” 

“Did he tell you I won the ama- 
teur middleweight title, too?” 

“He did. He said it’s a long step 
up from the greatest amateur in 
the world to the cheapest club pro- 
fessional. He said it’s another 
plane, entirely.” 

“Honey, do you want me to quit? 
Are you tired of poverty?” 

“I haven’t had enough poverty, 
yet, to know how bad it can be. 
I want you to quit if — if it’s dis- 
honest.” 

“Do you think I’m dishonest?” 

‘T don’t think so. But you’re not 
— not the Johnny I married.” 

There was a silence after that. 
Punchy went out to supper at the 


Greek’s, and came back to read a 
magazine, and the silence was still 
in effect. 

Then, about nine o’clock, she 
said, “Oh, Johnny — ” 

And he said, “Baby, we can’t fight. 
I love you so much, but we can’t 
fight in a place like this. Our love’s 


all \ 


: got.” 


Punchy was pleased, though the 
lad cei'tainly didn’t sound like a 
fighter. 

He lay on the bed, trying to place 
the name. His mind wasn’t what it 
should be, lately. Then he remem- 
bered. A comer, they said the kid 
was. Johnny Gallegher, that was 
it. Nick Perot was handling him. 

Nick was a very rich man and 
a very smart one, and if he’d left 
some broken men behind him on the 
trail — well, that showed he was 
smart. Nick had brought Duke 
Dilley along to wind-ups at the 
stadium. Duke stUl hung around 
selling pencils. And Ed Petersen, 
and Maxie Dahl and Joe Greene, 
Nick had handled. Every one of 
them broke, today, but Nick was 
still up there. Nick was smart, all 
right. 

Punchy lay on the bed, wonder- 
ing where he’d be if he’d had a 
manager like Nick. 

He saw the girl, next morning, in 
the hall. She had dark hair and 
dark blue eyes and she reminded 
Punchy of a girl named Louise, 
a girl he must have known in his 
youth. All that was left was the 
name, just Louise. 

“Mornin’, Mrs. Gallegher,” Punchy 
said. 

She smiled and said, “Good 
morning.” 

“Don’t you worry none about 
Johnny,” Punchy said. “He’s in 
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good hands, Jo hnn y is.” . 

She looked at him quietly a 
moment. Then, “You’re a fighter, 
aren’t you?” . A , 

“Since I’ve been sixteen., And 
never regretted a day of it. 

“How old are you now? 

“Thirty-six,” he said. And in 
the best shape. Fightin’ keeps you 
in shape.” 

She looked at him for a few 
more seconds before going qn. 
Punchy wondered at the faint 
gleam of fright in the dark blue 

ey At Rafferty’s that afternoon, he 
took special note of Johnny. 

Johnny was one of those orthodox 
guys, left high and movmg, right 
protecting the chin. He moved 
sweet enough, and his skin was the 
clean pink of perfect condition. But 


Punchy had no particular respect 
for the orthodox boys. Give him 
a Dempsey or a Mickey Walker, any 

Nice-looking boy, though. He 
could understand how the dames 
would sail for him. 

When he came into his room that 
evening, he heard her say, ‘.You 
should have seen him, Johnny, that s 
all. He must live in the building. 
Oh, Johnny, you should have seen 
him. When I think — ” 

“Now, look,” Johnny answered, 
“this game is tough enough. You re 
only making it a lot tougher talk- 
ing like that.” A pause. “Nick gave 
me a little advance. Why dont we 
eat out and take in a movie? 

A longer pause, and she said, Ail 
right. I’d like that.” ' 

In his room. Punchy counted the 


sixty pounds in the tobacco-tin, and 
the seven in his wallet. Then he 
looked through the magazine for 
a while, but her words continued 
to haunt him. 

He went over to the bureau, after 
a while, and looked in the mirror. 

He looked at himself a long time. 
Then he shrugged and lay down on 
the bed again. 

Louise . . Who had she been? 

It must have been an awful long 
time ago. . 

The door slammed in the next 
room, and it was quiet, only the , 
sound of a distant radio coming 
through the thin walls. It was 
awfully quiet, for this place. Punchy 
fell asleep. 

He dreamed they were hooking 
the belt on him, and right next to 
the buckle he saw the name Louise 
There was no work that Saturday. 
All the boys showed up, and Punchy 
took a walk over to the park. Spring 
was here, and the . park was full 
of couples. . , _ 

He fell to thinking about Louise 
again — and remembered. She’d been 
fourteen and he’d been sixteen and 
he used to meet her on the corner, 
next to Ferber’s delicatessen. It 
had been wonderful — until he d 
learned how many other boys were 
meeting her when he didn t. 

Punchy had used her as the pat- 
tern for all. But this girl next door 
now She was — was like he a 
thought of Louise before the boys 
had put him wise. 

Monday evening there was no 
dialogue. Nor Tuesday. Wednesday, 
he heard her say, “What’s the name 
of the man you’re fighting Saturday 
night, Johnny?” 

“A1 Deever. Six rounds, too, 
honey. And it will be a test. Als 
been up there.” 

“How long ago? ’ 

“What difference does that make; 
He knows his trade. If I get by Al, 
Nick said I’ll get some semi-wmd- 

UP Punchy smiled. Al Deever had 
been up there, and dived to the big 
boys. “Canvas-back Al,” he was 
called these days. He was an easy 
man to buy. Al wouldnt get any 
fights if he didn’t 'dive. Test? Al 

“Honest fight?” Her voice taut 
and dry. , . . . 

“Of course. Look, forget about 
that— that guy you saw. I’m not 
heading that way. And forget what 
Jean’s friend tells you. If I start 
to lose, I’ll quit. If I lose to the 
kind of stuff I’m fighting now, I H 
quit the first time. Queer Street is 
not for me, baby.” 

“When you lose, you 11 quit? 





“This year? That’s a promise. 
Later, of course, a loss to a good 
man — that’s something else. But if 
I drop one to any of the Punchin- 
ellos I’m meeting now, I’ll quit. 
And forget about that man.” 
Punchy stirred uncomfortably. 
Again he viewed his image in the 
mirror, saw the scar tissue, the 
limpy ears, the flat nose. He lay 
on his back, staring at the ceiling 
for hours before he fell asleep. 

Thursday morning, after Johnny 
had left, he heard her crying quietly 
in the apartment. It was a warm 
morning, and the stink from the 
river 'was unusually strong. 

Punchy was disturbed. And 
though he didn’t relish it, and 
couldn’t afford it, he went out and 
bought a couple of quick ones at 
Turkey Joe’s. 

He got over to Rafferty’s a little 
late, and Rafferty had some words 
regarding that. Punchy took it 
meekly, and then went in to swab 
out the locker-rooms. 

He didn’t work out much that 
afternoon. Around three - thirty 
Johnny Gallegher worked out with 
an overweight welter, and Punchy 
watched them go. Too much on his 
toes, this Johnny, and it was too 
easy to come in under that left. 

He got home before Johnny did. 
He was in his room when he heard 
Johnny coming up the steps. 

Johnny sounded chipper. “Well, 
now it’s official. I won Saturday 
night, it’s mostly semis, from here 
on.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Mike Holliday.” 

Mike ran the Arena. 

“And you’re going to win, 
Johnny?” 

“I’m going to win.” 

Silence. Nothing but silence. 
Punchy went out to the Greek’s for 
supper, and came home to silence. 
He was nervous, restless. He 
looked at himself in the mirror, 
and went to the window. A little 
later, he got the tobacco-tin ou f, 
and counted his money again. 

It was too hot for May. Saturday 
night, the lights around the Arena 
attracted all the bugs in the neigh- 
bourhood; outside, the men gath- 
ered under the lights in shirt- 
sleeves, complaining about this 
ridiculous heat. 

Punchy went up the steps to 
Mike’s office. 

Mike was sitting behind his bat- 
tered desk, a fan going, a tall and 
sweating drink on the blotting- 
paper.’ Nick Perot stood near the 
front windows, looking down at 
the street. 

Punchy said, “A1 Deever sent me. 
Al’s sick, and can’t make it.” 

Nick turned from the window, 
frowning. He looked at Mike, and 
at Punchy, still frowning. 

Mike smiled. “And you want to 
go six rounds against Johnny Gal- 
legher? I’m surprised at you, 
Punchy.” 

“I’m in shape.” 

Mike looked at Nick. 

Nick said quietly, “What else did 
A1 tell you, Punchy?” 

Punchy’s smile was all-knowing. 
“Everything. A1 told me every- 


thoughts; he wasn’t good at think- 
ing, at all, but he had been once. 
He could still be good at it, as 
good as he’d ever been, if he took 
the facts quietly, one at a time. 

He chewed his tongue and looked 
at Johnny and thought, “Hell, he 
just wants me to go through with 
the act. He’s one of them— he s 
going to climb on dirt. Well, son, 
Punchy thought he’d like to say to 
Johnny, “you climb on slime if you 
want, but it’s slippery.” 

Johnny didn’t like the silence 
while Punchy was thinking. He 
looked anxious. He repeated, 
“Everything’s all right, eh, Punchy ? 

Punchy opened his mouth to 
speak. He saw the clean, fresh face 
of the kid, and found it hard to 
believe that this boy was cut in 
on a dirty deal. Still, Johnny could 
be one of those kids who’d never 
known there’d been times and 
places where boxing wasn’t crooked. 

He said, “Sure, Johnny. Every- 
thing’s okay. I’ll be trying every 
second.” 

He saw the look of relief and 
pride that crossed Johnny’s face. 
Then he realised that Johnny’s only 
anxiety was that the fight was 
crooked. He realised Johnny didnt 
want a crooked fight. He wanted 
a good, straight fight, where his 
ability would win. The sucker! He 
didn’t know much about Nick, or 
about Mike, or about boys like 
Punchy who’d gone in on the up- 
and-up and come out zombies. 

He turned away to hide the hurt 
feeling he felt for Johnny, and he 
said, “Sure, everything’s okay. I’ll 
be trying every punch.” 

Johnny slapped him on the shoul- 
der. “Good. Me, too,” he said. “Let 
the best guy take it out.” 

(Continued on page 78) 



“Let me hear that part again ichere you threaten to quit if 
you don’t get a substantial raise!’ 
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thing. I don’t have to go the whole 
six rounds if I get tired, do I?” 

Mike’s laugh was from the belly. 
Nick smiled and shrugged. 

Then Nick said, “Not if you don’t 
want to. I’ll tell you what, Punchy. 
You give us the same kind of fight 
A1 would have given us, you’ll get 
the money. Otherwise, not a penny. 
That okay?” 

Punchy hadn’t gone six rounds for 
a couple of years. But maybe 
Johnny had never gone six rounds. 
It was likely he hadn’t. 

In the room with the other prelim 
boys, Punchy dressed carefully, 
feeling a tautness in himself and 
a lack of confidence. In the corner, 
talking to a couple of other boys, 
Johnny Gallegher looked so young. 

And so ready. 

Nick came in and called Johnny 
out. 

Punchy thought. The young ones 
like Johnny go up fast when Nick 
handles them. It’s easy that way, 
until it’s time for Nick’s axe. Nick 
was so smart, making all the 
money, and not taking a single 
punch. 

Johnny came back in, his eyes 
moving around the room. Then he 
came over to Punchy, and held out 
his hand. 

“You’re fighting for Al, huh?” 

“That’s right.” Punchy smiled as 
he took the hand. 

Johnny seemed puzzled. “Look, 
everything’s okay, isn’t it? I mean, 
it’s all on the level.” He paused. 
"I heard some damned funny stories 
this week.” 

Punchy thought, “Hell, some- 
body’s spilt it. They know he’s got 
to win, whatever. They have told 
him I’ve got to take a dive for 
him.” Punchy wasn’t fast on his 


Two- 

bit 

marshall 

by Van Corl 


Holliday lived his long- 
gone powder smoke days in his 
dreams, and townsmen 
sneered — until the old 
man proved that the 
blazing guns of the past 
will roar for ever . 


IN one respect Jack Holliday was re- 
1 markable- He had been a two-gun 
marshal of Emery in its roaring days 
and had lived to tell aboutit— to tell 
too damned mucn about it, m tne 
opinion of citizens urged to stand him 

dl The town of old Holliday’s toe had 
faded, then grown into try- 

but he had stayed a shadow. still tr^ 
ing to reawake echoes of the past. 

Originally it had been tmery s 
Creek® a bonanza mining town roanng 
with the lust for life and gold. 

N °Had old Holliday died ^in^torv 
on he would have gone down m history 
as a legend. Had he even moved away 
and disappeared, his name would have 
been engraved with flaming letteis 
SIS the scrolls of 

Sf £em hal S& 

beeuS to” Si him Jack Myday, 

Of Holliday, because of h >s ioMUCut use 
of that phrase. 'In my day, had be 
come the signal for many a turned. 

ba Look in the yellowed dossier in the 
storeroom down at the old county 
clerk’s office and you 11 discover that 

Jackson T. Holliday killed sixteen men 

in the course of his duty as peace 
officer of Emery’s Creek, giving them 
all a chance to defend themselves He 
made four hundred arrests and super 

"“ThafSS*. W g orgoplc -in Carl 
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Judge Moberly. There was a kind 
of stir and expectation as the old 
man squared his frame into the 
doorway and looked for Carl. 

“Son,” said Holliday, could I see 
you for just a short moment? 

There was a Bible on the corner 
of Carl’s desk, and a brand new 
sheriff’s badge. The judge hesitated 
as Carl Thompson looked at him. 
“Just a moment, Judge,’ Carl said, 
and went to the door patiently. He 
stepped out into the corridor and 
walked a few steps with the old 

m “I’m a little short, son,” the 
former, marshal said. “I wonder if 
I could strike you for two bits. My 
bones are cold. In fact I need a 

dr “Sure,” said the younger man. 
He produced a silver dollar and 
pressed it into the old man s bony 
palm. “Excuse me — ” 

“Hey,” the old man said, this 
is too much. I didn’t — ” 

As the old man walked out into 
the sunlight he didn’t hear the judge 
say to Carl Thompson, _ Carl, will 
you please raise your right hand. 
Now, do you solemnly. ... 

Jackon T. happily crossed to 
Winslow’s Corner and . found no 
one at the bar but himself. Pat 
Gamer was behind the mahogany. 
Pat took a look at the dollar and 
set up the bottle and spun a clean 
glass off the shelf. 

"Ceremony over already? 

“Ceremony?” Holliday asked 

Garner' blinded. “Yeah. Carl's gettin’ 
inaugurated to sheriff. Why, l 
thought—” He stopped, seeing the 
embarrassment in the oldster s 
faded eyes. 

Holliday reeled a little. So that 
was it? That was why there were 
so many people in the office, the 
judge and Annabelle and Clark 
Cunningham. A fine fellow he had 
been to forget, to walk in for a 
touch and out again, without as 
much as a thank you The sweat 
of shame stood out on his forehead. 


PEOPLE who saw him coming 
r steered out of his way. They 
knew what had happened. Drink 
always did that to Jackson T. He 
relieved his past, he paced the town 
alert for trouble, till he found some- 
one to talk to. Preferably some 
newcomer who hadn’t been put wise 

y6 Under the crestfallen wooden 
awning, fringed with dry-rotted 
gingerbread trim. stood two 
itrangers. One was middle-aged 
one somewhat younger. They were 
dressed in new city clothes, wore 
narrow brim hats. Holliday wheeled 
to a slow stop and looked them 

° V “A11 right, gents,” he said easily. 
“You’re strangers in town, btate 
your business and where you come 
from.” . 

Amused expressions came to tne 
strangers’ faces. One had a small 
tight beard, the other sported a fine 
set of handlebar moustaches. Other- 
wise the faces were bland, smooth- 
shaven and clever. “Now that s very 
funny,” said the bearded one. 

“What’s the game?” 

Holliday’s voice never lost its 
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even timbre. “Nothing funny. You 
didn’t answer my question, i m 
waiting on you.” „ 

The bearded man gave Holliday 
a wide smile. “All right, all right 
friend, but who might you be? net s 
hear that first.” 

Holliday said with contempt, 
“Who do you think? Marshal of 
Emery’s Creek.” 

They took in his lack of badge, 
his age, wrinkles, the odour of 
whisky that assailed them. . they 
saw the guns, too, and the steady 

ey As they made to move on Holli- 
day’s sharp voice halted them. Just 
stay as you are. I asked you polite 
to register your brands. I m stUi 
awaitin^nan g j ancec j around. “I’ll 
show you-” He reached for his 
lapel with a motion Holliday could 
never mistake. . 

Holliday’s right gun was in. ms 
fist, defying time. The strangers 
fingers played a nervous tattoo on 
the lapel edge, then fell away. 

“A little dance sometimes makes 
the information come a little will- 
inger,” said Holliday, and slammed 
a bullet into the boardwalk s rotten 
planks at the man’s feet. His left 
came into action. Wood flew again 
from the plank walk. 

The music was heard all over 
town and people surged from the 
sheriff’s office building. 

A pistol muzzle rammed Holli- 
day’s back and Carl Thompson s 
voice said, “All right, all right 
Jackson T. Drop them! Drop them! 
That’s enough of that!;’ 

The voice did something to Holli- 
day. It cooled him, sobered his brain 
some and jerked him back to the 
present. 

TACKSON T. HOLLIDAY went 
J into the cell like a tired and 
beaten steer waiting for slaughter 
in the pen, and Carl couldnt look 
at him. He clanged the gate shut 
hastily and turned the key. 

-In the outer bench room Thomp- 
son put the pistols on the desk and 
faced the two men. “Well, gentle- 
men, it’s up to you to prefer 
charges.” He opened the dossier 
and poised the pen. 

“No, no,” the older man said. We 
don’t want to prefer charges and 
leave ill-feeling. After all, the old 
lush was stewed to the gills. 

At three o’clock the old man 
awoke in his cell and shook his 
head slowly. The door was open. 
Carl Thompson leaned against the 
frame. “Jackson T.” he said softly. 

“What, son?” , , . 

«l’m driving the buckboard out 
to Cunningham’s. Want to go?” 

Holliday shook his head and Carl 
said, “Well, anyhow, I don’t want 
to leave you here. There were no 
charges. It’s all over with. I’U let 
you out the back door. 

Carl went to the back door and 
slid the colts. In the open doorway 
the old man stopped. “My guns, 
Pari ” he said. 


to the back of the coach to be de- 
livered on the way. 

At Apache Rock, five miles out 
of Pine Junction, Jim Oliphant 
pointed ahead to a bend in the 
stage road. “Get some passengers 
after all,” he said. 

Two ranch hands were waiting, 
each with a battered suitcase at 
his feet. Oliphant pulled up the 
horses. , ,, ,, 

The two climbed into the small 
coach. A moment later the stage 
was under way again. The old 
marshall sat stiffly erect in his seat. 
His lips were moving as if he weie 
talking to himself, but no sound 
came over them. Oliphant glanced 
it him “Something bothering you, 


Carl,” he said. 

“Mighty sorry, Jackson T. 


AT four o’clock the stage left for 
Pine Junction. Jim Oliphant 
was the driver, and his old friend, 
Jackson T. Holliday, was the only 
passenger. Two horses were hitched 


came over tnem. unpuant 

at him. “Something bothering you 

Holliday?” 

The old man shook his head. I 
reckon not.” 

But he was disturbed in the 
extreme. He had watched those two. 
Gone were the pretty beard and the 
set of moustaches. Gone were the 
respectable city clothes and the 
small-brimmed hats. The ranch 
clothes were greasy, ragged and 
well-worn. 

They topped the last rise. In the 
distance came the whistle of the 

train and directly below them lay 
Pine Junction. Jackson T. Holliday 
leaned down and picked up tne 
Winchester that lay the length of 
the boot board. “This loaded? 

“Sure,” said Oliphant with a 
surprised, then startled glance, “but 
what the hell are you up to now? 
“Pull up!” . ,, . , 

There was something in the old- 
ster’s voice which made Oliphant 
obey. The two men stuck their 
heads out of the coach. Say, drive 
on! We’ll miss the tram! „ 

“This is as far as we go, gents, 
Holliday said, disguising his voice. 

“I’ll keep them here,’ said Holli- 
day. “When I drop on them you cut 
for the station agent and tellygraph 
a message back to Emery. Tell 
Sheriff Carl to head the posse here. 

Oliiphant , started for the sheriff. 
Left alone Holliday was happy. 

The two men’s hands suddenly 
flashed for their guns and Holli- 
day’s rifle spoke. Once, twice, three 
times. Two men sat down, un- 
comfortable, ill with abrupt lead 
poisoning. Then all shooting 
stopped. But Jackson T. Hofliday 
was by now lying on his back, 
It seemed an endless time before 
Carl Thompson showed up with tne 
posse. He had been at dinner at the 
Cunninghams when word reached 
him that the bank had been robbed. 
At a quarter past four; the cashier 
had been seriously wounded. He 
was about to lead the hastily 
gathered posse in the wrong direc- 
tion when Oliphant’s wire came 

th Now^he stared wonderingly down 
into the dying old eyes. The ques- 
tion was on his lips: How did you 
know’ The oldster read it betoie 
it was spoken. He winked one eye. 
“The scheme worked, he said 
knowingly, for the benefit of those 
listening in. “Just like we figured. 
Instinct, son . . . never despise 
a hunch . - • had them pegged 
right from the start. . . . You see, 
in my day. . . ■” 
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It Takes A ! 

Wild Irishman \ 
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Life was quiet for the Wild Irishman on the island — until 

the girl and her pursuers arrived. Then life bcame hectic. >+ 


WIC CORRIGAN, the Wild Irish- 
man of Shag Island, ran a 
brown hand through his shock of 
red hair, came out of the shack at 
the back of the salt flat, and 
walked through the sedge-grass to 
the beach. 

A big man, he walked with the 
easy grace of the outdoor man, 
slim, straight, flat-bellied, his hair 
flaring in the breeze from the sea. 

He was half-way across the beach 
when he saw the launch go by: a 
big 60-foot job, a cabin cruiser, 
plaything of the Gold Coast 
“millionaires" who spent their 
week-ends in the Bay, erasing in 
and out the islands. 

He stopped a moment and 
watched it slip past, its lights a 
reminder of another world, away 
from the contentment of Shag Is- 
land, where life was free and easy: 
Corrigan’s life, the one he wanted, 
and the one he’d come back to 
after the thunder and lightning of 
the Western Desert and New 
Guinea. 

After a while, the lights of the 
launch dimmed in the night, and 
Corrigan squatted down on the 
sand, setting the baits on some 
night lines by the glow of a torch, 
his sand boots lapped by gentle 
wavelets across the flat where the 
whiting ran. 

With the baits set, he waded out, 
fixed the lines to a stake on the 
bank, hoping for a flathead or two 
for his breakfast. Then he came 
back and hunkered down again to 
roll a leisurely cigarette. 

He wondered idly what sort of 
crew were on the launch which had 
slipped into the night: .pot-bellied 
bookies, perhaps, with their expen- 
sive women and lots of grog; per- 
haps a fishing party from Brisbane; 
or maybe a staid family group from 
Hamilton down for a cruising week- 
end. All sorts came to the Bay: 
some of them even came ashore to 
speak with Corrigan, the Wild 
Irishman of the salt flats. 

He finished the cigarette, rose. 


and turned back up the beach. A 
splash in the channel on the other 
side of the sand flat attracted hxs 
attention. He turned, could see 
nothing. A heavy fish, perhaps, or 
a shark slashing into a shoal of 
night whiting moving in to feed. 

Then he heard the sound again; 
he stopped for a long time, tried 
to pierce darkness. There was a 
movement in the channel: a flash of 
phosphorescence as the water was 
disturbed. 

Corrigan moved to the water’s 
edge, and switched on the torch. 
The light broke up the darkness— 
and then he saw the woman, sil- 
houetted against the skyline as she 
rose to her feet and walked un- 
certainly through the shallows. She 
was nearly all in, and as he waded 
to meet her, she fell forward into 
a foot or so of water, floundering 
at Corrigan’s feet. 

He lifted her; helped her out. 
said: . . , 

“Fine night for a swim, chicken! 
Did you fall— or were you 
pushed?” ; 

“Thanks.” She gulped a lungful 
of air, and felt a lot better. 

Corrigan looked at her in the 
torchlight: young, attractive and the 
shorts and nylon blouse she wore 
clung wetly to her lovely figure. 

“You’d better come up the shack, 
Corrigan told her. ‘Til put a brew 
on and you can hop into some dry 
thin gs.” 

She didn’t answer, but followed 
him across the salt flat to his shack. 
He pushed open the door, let her in, 
and lighted the lamp on the table. 

She sat down, accepted a makings 
and felt better still when she in- 
haled a lungful of smoke. She 
looked beautiful in the lamplight, 
and Corrigan’s eyes roved over her 
appreciatively. 

The beginnings Of a smile flic- 
kered into her dark eyes. 

“Okay, so you’ve seen me . . . 
Didn’t you say something about a 
pot of tea and dry clothes?” 

“Sure,” grinned Corrigan. “Only 


you don’t always get that sort of 
scenery on Shag Island.” 

When the tea was made, he 
poured out a cup. She took it, roll- 
ing back the sleeves of a thread- 
bare blue shirt Corrigan found for 
her. Then he tossed her an old pair 
of jeans, said: 

“There. That’s all I can do ... . 
’cept you might try a pair of shoes 
in the corner there. Mate of mine 
left them last month. He was a 
little joker, with small feet. They 
might fit.” 

“Thanks again.” 

He busied himself at the stove 
in the large recess while she 
changed into the jeans -fter a 
quick gulp of the hot tea. 

“Okay, St. Francis, you can turn 
round now . . . The tea’s good, after 
that swim.” 

She finished the cup; he poured 
another. . _ 

“Now give, mermaid! Why the 
midnight dive? Don’t tell me they 
made you swim home?” 

The smile that had been flicker- 
ing in her eyes for the last ten 
minutes lit up her face now and 
humanised at last the set of her 
mouth. 

“It wasn’t that kind of a party. A 
hell of a lot worse than that, 

Mr . . . ?” 

“Vic Corrigan, man of no work; 
Shag Island’s most apreciative citi- 
zen— the only one. And you, 

chicken?” 

“Blaze Hendon.” 

She looked at him as if he should 
have known it, but there was no 
suspicion of recognition on his 
tanned, teak-hard face. 

He lighted a cigarette; rolled 
another for her. 

“Come on, kid, spill to uncle! 

What sort of party was it, then? 

For a long time she didnt ans- 
wer. Then she drew a deep breath, 
made up her mind, and looked right 
at him. . 

“A neck-tie party,” she said. “For 

He gazed at her incredulously. 
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“I’ll take it!” 
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“I mean it,” the girl went on. 
“I was lined up for an oil-drum, 
and wet cement for ballast You 
read the papers lately, or listened 
to the newscasts?” 

“The papers only when the stores 
boat comes in to the lighthouse on 
the far island. It’s not due until 
tomorrow afternoon. My radio’s in 
need of new batteries, so— You tell 
me, kid; it’ll sound better that 
way.” 

“Well, I’m the key witness at the 
Big Joker’s trial. His friends didn’t 
want me to give evidence: the Big 
joker’s orders. So they took me 
for a bay trip; broke into my flat 
last night, slapped a blanket over 
my head, and there it was. 

“All the way down river I was 
kept a prisoner in the aft cabin; 
they didn’t let me out till we were 
well down the Bay. Then they said 
I could have the run of the deck; 
didn’t lock me up any more. There 
was no place to go — except over 
the side. 

“It wasn't until we were passing 
these islands I realised there was a 
chance of escape. I was always a 
good swimmer, so I pretended to 
turn in early and then sneaked out 
of my cabin and dived well out over 
the stern whilt they were playing 
cards in the forward saloon.” 
“They?” queried Corrigan. “Who 
are these “they’ characters that 
keep cropping up?” 

“Ice Bergen and Gun Starkie: the 
Big Joker’s men of all work . . and 
every bit of it dirty.” 

“And The Big Joker?” 

“Big time gambler, fixer, and 
general no-hoper. Left Melbourne 
when the heat came on, ganged up 
again in Brisbane. But now they’ve 
got the goods on him — if I reach 
the witness stand.” 

“Where did you fit in?” 

She dropped her eyes. 

“I was the syndicate’s come-on. 
I’d been fed-up for a long while, 
and this looked like a way out. It 
nearly was — for sure!” 

“How long will it be before they 
miss you?” 

“I don’t know. They’ll check up 
before they turn in, and that’ll de- 
pend how long the card game lasts.” 
“I see.” 

(’’ORRIGAN went to a rack behind 
^ the door, took down the heavy 
shark rifle that hung there, and 
filled the magazine from a box of 
cartridges. 

“Vic, you think they 11 — 

“If they miss you, they might 
come looking. This’ll help if they 
do.” 

He stood the rifle against the wall 
and went to the window, looked out 
across the Bay. In the distance he 
could see the lights of the launch 
again . . . and knew all at once 
they were turning back. 

“They’ve missed you,” he said, 
flatly. “They’re coming back.” 

A little cry escaped her and she 
joined him suddenly at the win- 
dow. The moon had risen now and 
was gently painting a silver track 
across the swell as the launch an- 
chored in the channel, her riding 
lights winking up and down. 

• “So what now?” asked Corrigan. 
“So nothing, I guess,” the girl 


answered heavily. T can t drag 
you into this.” 

“I’m in,” threw back Corrigan. 
“You tryin’ to keep a Wild Irish- 
man out of a fight, me darlint? 

He turned on an attractive 
brogue, and she smiled, looked into 
his craggy face. 

“Thanks, Vic. A girl could use 
some help right now, at that.” 

He put the glasses on the cabin 
cruiser and saw two men board the 
dinghy that was tied to the stern. 
They were two big men, Corrigan 
saw, and he knew all at once they’d 
be Bergen and Starkie. 

They oared the dinghy out from 
the cruiser’s side, turned in to the 
beach, and began to pull. Corrigan 
could see them clearly in the moon- 
light. 

“They’re coming ashore. Blaze. 
There was something clean and 
healthy about him that was obvious 
in comparison with the toad-like 
pallor of Bergen, for instance, and 
the big flabbiness of Starkie. Cor- 
rigan was a type new to her, and 
she found him immensely attractive. 

Occasionally he flashed his torch 
as he made his way through the 
sedge-grass clumps and low ti-tree 
scrub to the beach, and then he was 
out of sight as the beach fell away 
I’m going down; see if I can head 
’em off wid me wild Irish blarney 
now. You stay here.” 

“Don’t go, Vic! You don’t know 
them like I do. You’ve never met 
that kind.” 

“I’ve been around .... Don’t 
worry, chicken; it gives you 
wrinkles. I’ll talk to them, that’s 
alL They’ve got no reason for 
getting tough with me." 

She stood back from the door, 
and watched Corrigan’s slim, but 
beautifully-built figure move with 
the grace of a hunter across the 
salt flat. 

to the water’s edge. 

He could see the two men pulling 
up the dinghy on to the sand, and 
they looked up as he came across. 
They stood and faced him, standing 
easily, prickling with hostility, wait- 
ing for him to speak. 

Corrigan said: 

“Good-night, there! You looking 
for fresh water?” 

One of them, a big man with 
heavy shoulders, emphasised by the 
T. shirt he was wearing, looked up 
and down the beach. 

“Who are you?” he asked, at last, 
in a voice sharp with antagonism. 

“Vic Corrigan. I live here, Who 
are you?” His Irish temper couldn’t 
resist the last bit. 

“That doesn't matter, chum. We’re 
looking for a girl.” 

“Aren’t we all?” 

"This girl fell off the yacht not 
an hour ago. Did she swim ashore 
here?” 

“Hell, no! There’s a strong cur- 
rent out there; chances are she 
wouldn’t make it.” 

The other man. the shorter, hefty 
character, grinned and cut in: 
“She’d make it: I’ve seen her 
swim ... I told you that, Ice, but 
you would let her run round loose.” 
“Shut up, Starkie! This guy’s seen 
her all right. He’s just stalling . . . 
Wise up, boy! Where is she?” 


She reaped a fortune... 

pOR decades the Tomb 
1 of Eve in a cemetery 
near Jedda, Arabia, was 
visited annually by thou- 
sands, who, after dropping 
a coin in a slot, asked and 
received Eve’s advice 
through a speaking tube. 
The fact that the Biblical 
Eve could talk to them and 
that she required a resting 
place 500 feet by 40 feet, 
did not tax the credulity of 
her patrons. When this 
alleged mausoleum was 
ordered to be destroyed in 
1927, the woman who had 
run the racket from an 
underground room retired 
with a fortune. This was 
just another method of 
conning money from the 
populace and can take its 
place among the other fan- 
tastic frauds of the years, 
like selling the Brooklyn 
Bridge. It seems that the 
more fantastic the fraud is, 
the more likely it is to 
succeed. 


“I tell you I — ” 

A gun appeared in Bergen's hand, 
steadied on Corrigan. 

“Take us to her!” 

“Now listen, you jokers, you 
can’t come barging ashore like tray- 
bit tough guys, flashing guns all 
over the shop. For two pins I’d — ” 

Again Corrigan’s temper flared, 
but he fought it down. Time enough 
later to back up, when the odds 
weren’t so great. Bergen would pick 
him off at the first hostile leap. 

“Okay, Corrigan!” The gun in 
Bergen’s hand jerked authorita- 
tively. “Back up and get moving. 
You must have a shack somewhere. 
If the girl’s there, all right, you 
won’t get hurt. Play it tough — 
and there’s a slug here waiting.” 

He motioned Corrigan on. Fuming 
the Irishman led the way across 
the salt flats to the shack. The 
light was still burning, and he 
hoped the girl had enough sense to 
get out of the hut into the ti-tree 
scrub at the back. 

Corrigan went in, looked round, 
and heaved a sigh of relief. The 
girl was gone, and so was the shark 
rifle and box of cartridges he’d 
left on the table! 

You little beauty, Corrigan 
thought. You know your way 
around, kid, and so help me, I like 
your guts . . . 

“See? No one here,” he grinned, 
sitting down. 

And then he saw the wet marks 
on the floor where the girl had 
stood to change into dry things. He 
moved to cover them up with his 
shadow, but Starkie shouldered him 
aside and pointed to the floor. 

“You been swimming, Corrigan 
— or just entertaining mermaids?” 

Corrigan didn’t answer, sat down 
again, and Starkie backhanded him 
across the mouth. He leaped to his 


feet, but Bergen’s gun bored into 
his chest. 

“Easy, Blue.” Bergen smiled 
cruelly. “You’d better get used to 
that Where’s the sheila — now?” 
Corrigan dummied up, reached 
for the makings. Bergen’s hand 
flickered out, slapped them out of 
Corrigan’s hand to the floor and 
came back across Corrigan’s other 
cheek. 

“You’re mighty gutsy slapping 
jokers down with a dook full of 
gun, Bergen. Put ’em up and — ” 
Bergen cut him short 
“Look, son, you’ve got no chips 
in this game. There’s no sense cop- 
ping a caning when all you’ve got 
to do is to come clean with the fluff. 
Wise up. nature boy ... we haven’t 
got all nieht.” 

“Go to hell!” 

Starkie raised his own gun. 
“Okay, sonny-boy, you asked for 
it” 

He reversed the gun to crash the 
butt into Corrigan’s face. The Irish 
man braced himself for the shock 
of it, and then the girl’s voice said 
from the open door: 

“All right, Starkie, chop out the 
pistol whipping! It isn’t his brief.” 
“So!” Starkie backed away, and 
the girl came into the shack, hold- 
ing Corrigan’s shark rifle at her 
hip. She moved it to cover Bergen 
as well and Corrigan said: 

“You shouldn’fve come back, 
Blaze.” 


“Drop that gun, Bergen— you, too, 
Starkie! Drop ’em, or by glory, 
I’ll — ” 

And suddenly Bergen began to 
laugh— a low, throaty chuckle with 
sadism in it. 

“Blaze, honey, you’re one hell of 
a girl! It’s me you’re talking to, 
remember? Ice Bergen — the Big 
Joker’s chopper man!” 

And again he went off into that 
evil chuckle. It edeed under Cor- 
rigan’s nerves and a shiver ran up 
his back. 

“I said drop it, Bergen . . . now! 

The girl raised the muzzle of the 
heavy rifle. It roared as Bergen 
squeezed the trigger of his auto- 
matic. The big slug from the rifle 
fanned past Bergen’s ear and the 
shock of it spoilt his own aim. 

Leaden fingers plucked at the 
girl’s shirt, but came no closer. 

Then Corrigan leaped, hammered 
left and right _ into Bergen, and 
roared at the girl: 

“Outside, Blaze, and fast! 

She flung herself out the door 
and Corrigan was on her heels as 
Bergen dropped. A shot from 
Starkie’s gun branded him across 
the neck just as he slammed the 
door of the shack. 

“Straight ahead. Blaze! Make for 
the ti-tree swamp.” 

She ran on into the darkness, 
Corrigan at her side. 

“Thanks, kid,” he said. “That 
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was good work back there. Pity 
that slug didn’t shut Bergen’s face 
for good.” 

He took the rifle from her, went 
on one knee, and pumped two shots 
into the door of the shack. 

“What now, Vic?” the girl asked. 

“We cut across the swamp, to 
the other side. I’ve a dinghy round 
where I cross the channel in to the 
other island. There’s a lighthouse 
there. If we make it, we’re set till 
the store boat comes.” 

They ran on, into a thicket of low 
ti-tree and stunted mangroves. It 
was wet underfoot, leading into the 
shallow salt-water swamp, haunt of 
wild pigs and wallabies. 

“They’ll follow us, Vic. You know 
that, don’t you?” 

“I know it. But in here we’ve 
got a chance.” 

JN THE DISTANCE behind them, 
he could hear Bergen calling to 
Starkie as they entered the swamp. 
Corrigan stopped, listened . . . 
the girl stood close to him. 

He put an arm around her and 
she rubbed her cheek against his 
face. 
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“They’ve separated, me darlint 
... to cover both sides of the 
swamp.” 

“Is it quicksand here?” 

“No, just shallow melon-holes and 
water. Come on, kid, let’s get 
cracking.” 

They moved deeper into the 
swamp, squelching through the 
melon-holes, trying to step on to 
the islets of harder ground that, 
strangely, seem to spring out of 
the holes themselves. On them grew 
clumps of sedge-grass. 

Fierce black mosquitoes descen- 
ded on them in keening clouds: 
hard-biting little black swamp 
devils that could penetrate even 
through a shirt. Corrigan rubbed 
his hand over his face, and felt 
them there like a soft, hideous 
hair. 

“One thing, Vic,” the girl gasped 
“Starkie and Bergen are getting 
them, too.” 

Corrigan broke a branch from a 
shrub, handed it to her. 

“It’ll keep ’em off a bit, Blaze.” 

It was some help. It broke up 
the bunches of them, kept them 
away from her head. 


She strode on, Corrigan at her 
side. Once she stumbled and fell 
face down in the slush of a melon- 
hole. Corrigan helped her to her 
feet; she fell against him. 

“You all right, chicken?” 

“Sure, just wet, bitten — and plain 
mad ...” 

He laughed, raised her face, 
kissed her muddy mouth. 

She laughed with him and said: 
“Sorry I can’t do better, boy; all 
you got was a mouthful of mossies.” 
He was amazed again by the vital 
spirit of her, and he knew a sense 
of mateship he hadn’t believed pos- 
sible in a relationship with a 
woman. Perhaps it was the fact 
that they were now in the same 
predicament. Perhaps it was be- 
cause they were the same devil- 
may-care type, with a fighting clan 
that would never let them call 
quits. 

However you liked to work it out, 
Corrigan knew in that one moment 
of clear thought that Blaze Hendon, 
whatever she was, whatever she'd 
been, was his kind of woman. 

They stumbled on through the 
melon-holes, making for the other 


side, to the beach where Corrigan 
kept the dinghy he used to Cross 
the channel to the other island 
where the lighthouse stood as a 
symbol of safety, to them now as 
well as to shipping. 

Suddenly he stopped, motioned to 
the girl for quietness. 

“Somebody’s coming!” he whis- 
pered. “Maybe one of them’s cut 
across our tracks. Down, Blaze . . . 
n this thicket!” 

She listened, too; somewhere m 
the swamp behind them there were 
sounds of a body moving through 
the thickets, splashing through the 
melon-holes. 

Corrigan eased up the shark rifle: 
minutes went by. The splashing 
grew louder. He peered through 
the leaves, and then suddenly 
laughed. A mid pig scuttled away 
into the undergrowth of mangrove 
seedlings, a little ruffled porker 
trotting away on pattering hooves. 

“A pig!” the girl said. “Oh Vic, 
it was only a pig!” 

The friendly note in her voice 
warmed Corrigan inside, and again 
he felt that wonderful feeling of 
mateship. 

He stood up, and moved on again, 
the girl at his side. 

And all at once, coming with the 
starkness of a whip crack in the 
silent dark, a shot crashed from a 
thicket by the side of the muddy 
track. , , 

But Corrigan had felt the shock 
of the slug in his left shoulder a 
split second before he heard the 
shot. He staggered, fell to one knee 
—and saw Starkie grinning at him, 
an automatic in his hand. 

“Didn’t think I’d make such good 
time, did you, Corrigan?” Starkie 


snarled. “I was bred in this kind 
of country as a kid.” He chuckled, 
like a pleased boy. “You should’ve 
thought about the pig, feller. You 
heard me coming— and^ then 
thought it was the pig ...” 

It was all very funny _ .. . - 

He raised the gun to finish Cor- 
rigan off, and the girl screamed. 

On one knee, firing from the hip, 
Corrigan sent a slug from the shark 
rifle into Starkie’s middle. His face 
went all white and surprised, and 
he folded suddenly, going face down 
in the mud. ... 

“That’s a joke, too,. Starkie,” said 
Corrigan between his teeth. “Only 
this time it’s on you.” 

“Vic, are you all right? 

Blaze had his face in her hands. 

“Smashed my left shoulder, Blaze. 
She’ll be right. Let’s hope those 
shots don’t bring Bergen back. 

“Let me see it.” 

She ripped a sleeve out of the 
shirt she was wearing and with 
strips from it she contrived to bind 
the injured arm across his chest. He 
stood up, handed the rifle to her. 

“I can walk all right, but you 11 
have to carry the rifle.” 

His legs felt weak, and he knew 
he was losing blood, but he 
didn’t say anything to her. She put 
her left arm round him and some- 
how they stumbled on. 

“How much farther, Vic? 

“Maybe a half a mile. Blaze. Im 
not sure. I generally go round the 
beach.” 

He wondered where Bergen was; 
hoped against hope he was lost 
somewhere in the swamp. A mist 
steamed in front of his eyes, but 
he forced it away. His legs were 
weaker than ever now, and he 


could feel a similar weakness tak- 
ing command of his body. 

The blood was coming down his 
upper arm, and he could feel it 
dripping off his elbow. 

LIE SLIPPED and fell; the girl 
1 1 came down with him. The 
shock sent a jolt of pain through 
him, and he lav back in the mud 
and water, his head against a tus- 
sock of swamp grass. 

“There’s a handkerchief m my 
trouser pocket. Blaze . . . This 
wound needs plugging.” 

She undid the rough bandage. 
The wound was clean enough, a 
straight hole drilled clear through, 
but blood was coming freely. 

The girl folded the handkerchief 
into a tight pad, forced it against 
the hole and bound it in place with 
more shirt strips. Then she again 
strapped his arm across his chest. 

“That’s all I can do, Vic,” she 
told him. “Can you make it now?” 

“Sure, kid. Just give the old 
crock a hand.” 

She almost lifted him to his feet, 
and he was amazed at the strength 
in her. She half-carried, half-drag- 
ged him on through the mud. 

A breeze sprang up suddenly 
from the south-east. It was now 
cooler going. The wind came 
through the swamp and as it grew 
stronger it lessened the evil of the 
black swamp mosquitoes. 

A bank of cloud drifted across 
the moon’s face. Corrigan was plea- 
sed. If Bergen were waiting on the 
beach, there would be less chance 
of his seeing them as they made 
their way across the strip of sand 
to the stake at the water’s edge to 
which Corrigan’s dinghy was tied. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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CODE 

QLAK, the White Phantom wolf 
king, whirled to the aid of his 
black wolf mate, Mayek. His fangs 
dripping red blood on to the snow, 
Olak savagely attacked a member 
of an intruder pack which had come 
down to raid on his range. They 
were members of the pack of Usam, 
the big black timber-wolf, a bitter 
rival of Olak. 

Mayek was down, two of Usam’s 
fanged hellions at her throat; but 
she fought with valiance and with 
strength and speed that were amaz- 
ing, considering her condition. Be- 
fore long, she would retire to the 
den to bring forth the season’s litter 
of younglings. 

Four of Usam’s pack-members 
had beset the black mate of Olak, 
while the White Phantom was ab- 
sent hunting. He had heard his 
mate’s faint cry of distress and lost 
no time getting to her aid; now, 
with all the savagery in his great 
fighting heart, he launched himself 
into attack. 

A lean, barren she-wolf coiled 
and slashed at his beautiful white 
throat. Her fangs cut through his 
fur and skin, and now his handsome 
breast was stained a dirty brown. 

Olak sneezed sharply, as if to rid 
his nostrils of the distasteful tang 
of his enemies. He bounded to one 
side as the she-wolf reached again 
for him but overshot. As swift as 
chain lightning, Olak coiled inside 
and struck. . . . 
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Olak, the white wolf, could not know that these superstitious man- 
creatures regarded him with" awe, and were his protectors ... in a sense. 



It was the end for this gaunt- 
bellied old member of Usam’s pack. 
Olak’s blood had been fired by an 
instinctive sense of the wide code, 
when the creatures of his kind must 
respect the condition of such as 
Mayek. 

As the intruder she-wolf lay kick- 
ing, Olak chopped stiffly about her, 
his bloodied fangs bared, his hackles 
up. Truly, he assumed proportions 
that were worthy of his kingship. 
Two of the raiders crept, wounded, 
off into the scrub. . . . Two, includ- 
ing the slain she-wolf, would never 
again go bounding down the hunt- 
trails like wraiths in the starlit 
winter nights. 

Shortly Olak minced to his 
favourite slab of rock, his look-out 
position. He raised his head, thrust- 
ing his muzzle high, to give out 
a long and powerful wail of victory 
and of warning. It was a cry which 
penetrated the frost-fog, to reach, 
the ears of the man-creatures at 
the cabin by the springs. . . . 

Tuk Cramer, his wife Netan, and 
her strapling Indian brother, Tan, 
cocked their heads sharply. Tuk 
and Tan were dressing down the 
pelts of handsome foxes — foxes 
which young Tan raised in a com- 
pound between the cabin and the 


“Olak!” Tuk gasped. “It 
I tol’ you. Tan; those 
of Usam’s pack must have 


close to , the den of the great white 

Tan nodded, and resumed the 
flensing of a hide. 

Netan stared wide-eyed at her 
husband. Her full bosom rose and 
fell sharply. The Cramers and Tan 
had been “neighbours” of the White 
Phantom and his mate and kindred 
for many reasons here in this grim 
and desolate Nahanni country. 

When the White Phantom called, 
it was either for tangible good or 
bad. To these man-creatures, Olak 
was an unusual creature whom they 
respected and, in a sense, feared, 
because of his white coat. Despite 
their mission-school training, they 
could not rid their minds of the 
superstitions of their ancestors. To 
them — secretly, if not openly — Olak, 
the White Phantom, was favoured of 
the gods of the wilderness; they had 
long since learned to identify his 
calls, and they heeded them. 

“Had you better not go and see, 
brave one?” Netan asked her hus- 
band in her soft Cree Indian tongue. 

Tuk slowly shook his head. “No. 
When Olak calls as he did, all is 
well,” he answered. “Tomorrow, 
out on my traplines, I shall call in 
close to the den, and check. Ayaie! 
But it will be bad if Usam brings 
all his pack down. They will rob 
our traps, and — ayah! Mayek’s 
young. . . . She and the white one 
will have to be careful” 

DOG FOX barked huskily from 
the compound. This started a 
wild cacophony of sounds. Tan was 
instantly alert This was a delicate 
time of the year for his she-foxes; 
the vixens could not stand too much 
excitement 

Pulling on a parka, Tan moved 
out of doors and walked quickly 
in the sharp night to the compound. 

He whistled softly, and a beauti- 
ful silver fox whipped about to 
point his sharp muzzle at Tan. 
Shortly there was quiet at the pens. 
Tan talked softly to his charges; 
there were some very valuable 
creatures here — types he had de- 
veloped by long seasons of careful 
breeding and attention. 

Tan was proud of his foxes; he 
knew that Corporal Dan Martin of 
the Mounted— his friend — would be 
very proud when next he called, on 
patrol. It was Martin who had 
helped young Tan get his first start 
in this business of fox-raising, for 
the corporal had brought in litera- 
ture to study. 

Suddenly Tan whirled. The silver 
dog-fox bounded to the roof of his 
pen and thrust his muzzle high, to 
bark in his rasping voice-tones. Out 
of the west there came a long and 


powerful wolf-call. “Usam!” Tan 
gasped. His eyes blazed in the star- 
light. 

Game was in short supply. It 
was the low ebb of the cycle in the 
rabbit ranks. Deer and moose had 
gone to yards, forced there by extra 
heavy snows; a famine was on the 
range of Olak. . . . Usam was a 
bold adventurer, a ruthless big- 
fanged black. Small wonder that 
Tan quivered with misgiving. More 
than once such creatures as Usam 
had invaded the compounds, to de- 
stroy valuable foxes, in famine- 
time. 

Tan strode back to the cabin, 
where he gave out the information 
that Usam was close in. Tukfs 
almost-black eyes glinted as he 
tightened his mouth. “It might be 
bad for our traplines, brave one, 
he said. “Bad, too, fqr the foxes. 
You will have to watch closely. 

Tan stayed up late, almost until 
the dawn light began to filter 
through the pall of the dense frost- 
fog. He shuddered at the compound 
as he heard the skeleton tamaracs 
in nearby swamps crack their frost- 
tortured “bones . But reassurance 
came when again he heard the long, 
high-pitched wail of Olak, the 
White Phantom; the great white 
wolf king was alert and Tan knew 
that, if hard pressed, Olak would 
call in his powerful son, San, and 
the pack. 

With this comforting thought in 
mind, Tan moved back to the shack, 
and straightway to his bunk . . . 
while the thin light of dawn slowly 
struggled to nudge aside the gloom 
of lingering night. . . . 

jyjAYEK brought seven young- 
lings to the world. Olak scout- 
ed the entire home-range area dili- 
gently. He was hard pressed to find 
and kill enough food for his own 
needs and for Mayek’s sustenance. 
His flanks leaned off and his belly 
grew hollow. Many times he cut 
the sign of his hated rival Usam 
and the black’s pack members; but 
alone, Olak wisely gave the tracks 
a wide berth. 

He pushed swiftly into the heavily 
brushed draws, where he was suc- 
cessful, now and then, in snatching 
a ruffed grouse or fool hen-grouse. 
Faithful, he brought a whole, un- 
touched bird back to Mayek, laying 
the warm, feathered one just in- 
side the entrance to her den. Now 
and then he cocked his head at the 
den entrance and listened to the 
mumblings and mewlings of his and 
Mayek’s new litter. His hackles rose 
and fell, rose and fell, and he gasped 
soft, muted sounds as he stretched 
himself close by to rest, before 
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whisking away to resume his hunt- 
ing and find some small titbit oi 
game life for the appeasement of his 
own ravishing hunger. . ■ • 

Olak was out at his hunting when 
the tang of fox struck his nostrils 
sharply. Ordinarily he would have 
curled his lip and moved on, blit 
his empty belly was grumbling. He 
slid down into a draw, and followed 
on along the brush-studded depres- 
sion. Suddenly he came to a sharp 
halt and his hackles rose, for now. 
blended with the fox-scent, was 
the tang of a stranger wolf. 

Usam! 

Olak peeled his lips back and 
rippled his strong muscles. He com- 
menced to inch forward, the chill 
breeze favouring him, stabbing at 
his moist nose. Now he peered 
through a port in a dogwood busn. 
and his eyes widened into a flaming 
glare as he glimpsed the huge black 
form of Usam. The big black wo.f 
was down chewing on a fox. 

Dawn had only been awakened 
an hour when all at once Olak 
froze. His ears pricked backward 
as faintly there came the crunch, 
crunch of snow caused by the 
treading snowshoes of a man- 
creature. Olak sensed that the man 
was closer to him than the sounds 
of his - approach indicated, for the 
wind was against him. 

The White Phantom was 
Usam, his enemy, and the 
his backtraiL He poised 


tainly for a moment or two, then 
suddenly galvanised to action. He 
whipped to the right flat bank of 
the draw and leaped prodigiously to 
the topland. 

Turning his head, he glimpsed 
the man-creature; then quickly he 
cut for the brush, in a run paral- 
leling the draw, to point almost at 
right angles to Usam, still down at 
the fox. 

As Olak turned he was forced to 
expose himself. Tuk Cramer, the 
trapper, gasped. He knew the wolf 
was in close to one of the fox sets, 
but never before had he known 
Olak to make a raid on a set. Tuk 
was swinging his Winchester around 
when he heard a stir ahead. He 
gasped as he saw the great form 
of Usam rise, half turn his head, 
and leap on along the draw. 

Cramer threw down and pulled, 
but he swore bitterly as he saw his 
bullet kick up snow a rod behind 
the fleeing black wolf. Now Usam 
was gone, swallowed by covering 
bush. 

Tuk hurried forward, his eyes 
wide as he glared at the mangled 
remains of what had been a hand- 
some black dog-fox. 

-THE MAN now turned to the point 
at which he had glimpsed Olak. 
A slow smile toyed with Tuk's 
mouth-corners. There was a moment, 
formerly, when he might have 
charged the White Phantom with 
., ... xi. . x x He was 


glad he had seen Usam, the black 

“Ayaie!” he gasped. “But it is 
bad! My catch will be light for the 
rest of the winter. ...” 

He freed the fox-paw from the 
trap, hurled the remains of the 
carcass out into the brush, then 
reset the trap; but he shrugged as 
he straightened. Once the wolves 
began their plundering, there was 
little man could do to stop them, 
save by the use of strychnine 
poison baits; and Tuk had promised 
his friend Corporal Dan Martin 
never to use poison. 

For the rest of his run along the 
line, he found only one small cross 
fox, and the remains of another, 
whose fine fur was torn. 

On his return to his home again, 
he moved in close to the den of 
Mayek. He stood long moments 
watching the almost-screened mouth 
of the den;, but he heard no sounds, 
saw no sign. Yet he smiled, for he 
knew that Mayek had her young- 
lings down deep beneath the scrub 
and rock-reinforced clay. 

Back at his cabin, Tuk found 
Tan, and told him of his experi- 
ence. “Usam has started to take my 
foxes, brave one,” Tuk said mourn- 
fully. “Soon he comes down to the 
compound here. We must watch 
closely, or — ” 


“Thai’s an excellent buy for thirty pounds. Unfortunately, 
it costs forty five.” 


pitched w? 

Phantom. 

“He is warning his kindred, Tan; 
it is bad!” 

Tuk shrugged and moved on to 
the cabin to thaw out his lone catch 
and later pelt it. Many times 
famine had lanced the grim wild 
wastes of the Nahanni country. Tuk 
and Tan and Netan had come 
through many such a crisis, yet 
they shuddered now. In such a state, 
the isolated wilderness was indeed 
haunted by the grim spectre of 
doubt, and threat and uncertainty. 

IT WAS such creatures as Olak 

and his kind which suffered most 
in famine-times. And the lynx, 
which depended almost wholly on 
the rabbits and grouse. 

As the winter waned, Olak came 
across more than one wasted, 
starved, frozen form of a lynx, a 
creature which could provide him 
with no food-supply. In many cases 
the great horned and snowy owls 
had already torn what flesh re- 
mained on the lynx bodies, for the 
big owls, too, had been hard pressed 
to find adequate food. . . . 

With the coming of the spring 
break-up, Olak hunted wider range 
When the ice was gone from the 
creek, close to his home range, he 
stood in the cold water of the riffles, 
his head cocked. He had already 
tanged the first of the running pike, 
but it was some time before at last 
he was able to snap his jaws c 
big fish. 

He carried this back to Mayek, 
but she curled her nose, snarling; 
fish-bones were dangerous. Fish did 
not form part of the wolves’ diet 
. . . only in extremity did they eat 
them. 

Today, as a warm sun flooded the 
stirring wilderness, Olak loped on 
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“Well, 


to see if you sound as good as you look.’ 


to a farther creek, where beavers 
had recently begun new activities. 

He wrinkled his nose to catch the 
various scents wafting on the warm 
breeze. He was searching for dan- 
ger sign, for every now and then 
he had come across Usam’s scent — 
scent planted, as was the habit of 
the wolf-kind, on hummocks and 
rocks, or against stumps. . - - But 
there was no fresh sign here at the 
beaver Ijat, no scent that overlay 
that tantalising musky scent of 
beaver. 

Olak cocked his head. A creature 
was stirring off his right front. He 
slowly turned his head, and his lips 
drew back to expose his fangs in 
a sharp grimace as he glimpsed 
a big beaver at work on a fallen 
poplar near the big lodge. 

Bark was being stripped by the 
strong incisors of the fat beaver. 
Head down, belly down, Olak began 
to steal forward. He licked his 
chops from time to time as he 
swung wide, left. Now he lay flat 
behind a clump of poplar saplings 
which grew right through the 
domed roof of the big lodge, which 
was connected to the stream proper 
by a skilfully cut channel. 

: With infinite patience, the White 
Phantom watched Ahmisk, the 
beaver, at his feeding. Now the big 
male beaver turned and blinked his 
small black eyes as he stretched 
himself and, seated, his flat tail 
bracing him, began to paw his whis- 



kers and, with his claws, comb out 
his coat. 

Still Olak made no move. He 
quivered within himself as he 
waited, waited. 

Now old Ahmisk dropped to all 
fours. There was a sudden resound- 
ing clap from the creek, where an- 
other adult beaver had been swim- 
ming. The warning slap of a broad 
tail on the water startled both Olak 
and Ahmisk. 

Ahmisk at once coiled and started 
to scurry on toward the protective 
stream, but had to pass within half 
a rod of the crouched White Phan- 
tom. . . . Olak stretched and struck. 

He was rocked on to his haunches 
as, like lightning, old Ahmisk 
slashed his nose with those terrible 
beaver incisors. Gasping, Olak again 
rushed, and this time Ahmisk had 
no time to turn and strike. Olak’s 
fangs had struck him sharply, pow- 
erfully, in the nape of the neck. 

It was a sharp and terrible kill- 
ing; but, in his desperation, Olak 
could not pass up this opportunity. 
Ahmisk was big and fat; Mayek, at 
her den, was wasting for food, as 
her younglings exacted their heavy 
toll. Olak flattened and began to 
rip the heavy furry hide from the 
beaver-flesh. He belched repeatedly 
as he gulped the well-flavoured, 
fatty meat Nor did he cease until 
his gnawing, grumbling belly had 
ceased to complain. . . . 

Olak was instinctively aware of 


his responsibility for the welfare of 
his mate at this early spring season. 
He licked his chops, fastened a 
strong fang-hold in the heavy re- 
mains of the beaver carcass, and 
turned to move along his home 
trail. 

He had gone no farther than half 
a mile when all at once he dropped 
the kill, and spun, to bristle his 
hackles as he saw the two members 
of Usam's pack trailing him. 

THE DARK grey wolves were 
young dog-woives with no re- 
sponsibilities — hungry creatures at 
large. They had not the wisdom nor 
the fighting experience of the great 
White Phantom wolf king; yet they 
represented a great threat, because 
they outnumbered Olak two to one. 
He was crossed by two desires: 
there was his instinctive sense of 
faithfulness to his mate; there was 
his fighting desire to join battle for 
the retention of his kill. 

He bared his fangs and minced 
a pace or two toward the intruders. 
His tail was high at the base, and 
kinked like a dog-fox’s. His hackles 
raised and his breast coat fluffed 
out, Olak assumed proportions far 
greater than his natural size. 

One of the dark greys suddenly 
swung, to go tearing in around 
Olak. He had the beaver carcass 
in his jaws when the White Phan- 
tom whirled and charged. 

The fight was on! 

Olak wasted no time feinting or 
bobbing; he sensed that this must 
be a short, speedy encounter. As 
the wolf with the beaver remains 
in his jaws whirled, to make a 
break, Olak spun and struck. His 
fangs cut through hide and flesh 
and ripped sidewise with a powerful 
jerk of the white one’s neck 
muscles. 

Blood spouted. The heavy beaver 
carcass dropped to the snow. Again 
Olak drove. There were fangs 

sinking into one of his rear thigh 
muscles before he finally severed 
the first wolfs jugular. 

Now he whirled, spinning the 
second marauder from him. His 
off-side rear limb buckled under 
him. Its muscle was cut. Before 
he could recover and thrust, the 
dark grey had whipped away to the 
cover of the brush. ... He sat there, 
at a discreet distance, watching 
Olak, the white one, coil in an en- 
deavour to lick his wound. 

Now Olak shuffled his wounded 
limb deep into a small patch of cold 
snow, until he was satisfied that 
bleeding had ceased. 

He minced about the dead wolf 
a time or two before moving to a 
knoll, an old beaver-dam, there to 
cock his muzzle high and pour out 
a long, high-pitched wail. It was 
a call that reached the ears of 
Mayek at her den. ... It was a call 
heard by other wilderness crea- 
tures. . . . 

Nearby, in the brush, his tongue 
lolling and his chops drooling, the 
grey wolf watched with baleful 
stare. He would have food, but not 
the succulent beaver. His feast 
would be cannibalistic, for he would 
rip and tear at his brother’s carcass 
as the White Phantom moved on, 
carrying the beaver on to the den 
of his mate. ... 


As he neared the den, Olak 
whipped to the cover of scrub 
brush. He had glimpsed the man- 
creature. . . . 

Tuk Cramer shuffled on to the 
Beaver were in close season to all 
he reached the beaver-dam and the 
lodge, and saw the sign of a big 
beaver kill, he shook his head. 
Beaver were in close season to all 
trappers. 

“Ayaie!” Tuk gasped. He had 
protected Ahmisk and his kind for 
many seasons, watching them mul- 
tiply. Tuk looked forward to taking 
a few pelts again when the season 
opened, but sadly he stared down 
at the tom fur and hide of old 
Ahmisk. 

“Usam! Mucha Satan!” he swore 
in the Cree tongue. 

It was well he charged Usam with 
the kill, for it would have been 
doubly saddening had he known 
that Olak, the White Phantom, had 
been responsible. . . . 

RACK AT his mate’s den, Olak 
dropped the beaver and thrust 
his nose deep into the den entrance. 
Shortly, her hackles up, her fangs 
bared, Mayek snarled as she ap- 
proached the feast. Olak grunted 
and limped away, to settle, himself 
to rest. His nose quivered as from 
time to time the fragrant, musky 
odour of the beaver touched his 
nostrils as Mayek savagely tore the 
flesh from the bones. 

Now Olak’s eyes began to blink. 
Ears cocked, he settled to rest, to 
nap, while the sun strengthened 
and the soft sou’-westerly breeze 
honeycombed remaining snow- 
patches. 

High overhead, the whirr of wings 
faintly sounded. The first of migra- 
tory birds were in full flight north. 
Soon would come the honking of 
tiie wild geese and the cries of the 
whistler swans, with now and then 
the more resounding calls of the 
few remaining trumpeter swans. 

Olak shuffled his body into a posi- 
tion of greater comfort, yawned 
prodigiously, and lay over, to rest 
while, seated on her haunches at 


the den entrance, her belly now well 
filled, Mayek, the beautiful big 
black, sat on guard. . . . 

THE TRUE spring burst on the 
wilds with amazing suddenness. 
Songbirds had returned; sap-filled 
trees were blowing up their buds, 
and the first green grass-shoots were 
pushing aside the dead, dry grass 
of last year. 

Hot sun flooded the desolate 
wastes, laying salve upon the hurts 
wrought by the grim winter. But 
as time went on, Olak, the White 
Phantom, became more restless. He 
started every time a gust of night 
wind caused a sinister, sibilant hiss- 
ing of the dry grasses. 

This evening, following many hot 
days, thunder grumbled. A flash of 
lightning to westward dazzled him. 
Throughout the night he sat and 
watched the play of sheet and fork 
lightning along the crest of the 
westerly hills. 

There was no dew with day- 
break — an ominous sign. 

Came a close-in crash of thunder! 
Mayek had pushed her younglings 
to the outside. She joined them, her 
muzzle high. There was no sign of 

Another dazzling flash of light- 
ning cut through a single mass of 
low - cloud stratum to the north- 
west The flash was attended by a 
smashing volley of thunder which 
sent the whelplings scurrying to 
their mother’s sides. 

Suddenly Olak sprang to all fours, 
and raced to a rise of land. He 
flung his head high, and his nose 
quivered. Mayek swung on her 
stern, to watch her mate; and then, 
over all the wild range, rang the 
long-drawn wail of the White Phan- 
tom. It was a warning. Smoke had 
touched his nostrils with its dread, 
acrid tang. 

A freak, rainless electric storm 
had rolled.around the hills all night. 
Its lightning had ripped into the 
tinder-dry punk of deadfalls at the 
edge of a tamarac swamp, and now, 
almost before Mayek could join her 
mate, smoke was visible. . . . 


Several times Olak and his mate 
had experienced the mad ravages 
of spring or autumn bush fires, their 
most deadly enemy, the most deadly 
enemy of all creatures of tire wil- 
derness. The White Phantom did 
not panic. He turned his head, with 
muzzle cocked, to sniff sharply as 
if determining the true wind-direc- 
tion. Now he spun, ran his muzzle 
along Mayek’s flank; then, wheel- 
ing, he raced on toward the north- 
west. 

Does had not yet dropped their 
fawns. A mule deer doe flashed by 
Olak, her nostrils flared red. She 
was in no condition for this sharp 
run; she had lots of time to make 
her way to the safety of the lake, 
to eastward, but, in her condition, 
she was panicked. 

Olak stood a moment or so and 
watched her until the brush closed 
behind her. 

Now he glimpsed an old bull 
moose standing at full height, head 
turned toward the scene of the 
lightning’s damage. Soon Moosewa 
might be gaiting at full stride- 
tow ard the lake, but for the time 
being he was glaring at the coiling 
smoke. 

Now Olak watched a tongue of 
flame break from the smoke. A 
wind gusted, whipping the tongue 
out flat, stirring up the red embers 
of the punk, scattering them over 
the dry grass of a ridge. . . . 

Then, quickly, the fire flamed out 
and the fickle wind steadied. . . . 
Olak sat on his haunches, his lips 
working sharply in strange grimaces. 

A buck deer came bounding up 
out of a shallow draw, snorting as 
he pounded along in full flight 
Suddenly there was a terrific roar 
as the heated air caused a local 
eddy of powerful wind, whirled the 
fire a point to westward. It was 
then Olak spun and drove back to 
his den zone. 

The seven younglings were with- 
out understanding. As Olak and 
their mother began to muzzle them 
forward, they tumbled and coiled, 
to paw and play. Olak seized a 
husky little dog whelp in his jaws 
and trotted off with him, setting 
him down a couple of hundred yards 
nearer the two-miles-distant lake. 
He returned for another. Progress 
was slow, but the progress of the 
fire was swift now. The sun was 
blotted out and the wilderness, so 
recently adorned in the first sign 
of spring glory, reverted to a sere 
place of desolation and despair. 

Animals of every species moved 
by. A black bear and tumbling twin 
cubs came into sight. The old she 
halted, to turn her head and snarl 
gutturally at the wolf family. Olak 
paid her no heed. 

All at once he froze in his tracks, 
a whelp in his jaws, as he heard 
the sound of footbeats to his right 
rear. Now he spun, to glimpse 
man-creatures. He quivered in 
every nerve-fibre, but no harm 
came to him. . . . 

TUK CRAMER and Tan were out, 
scouting. They were looking for 
a suitable area at which to com- 
mence baCk-firing. 

Tuk halted, catching at Tan’s 
arm. “Ayah! But look, brave one! 
Him, the white one, an’ his family. 
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solar system. For hundreds of years it has been known that 
several of our nine planets have moons, or satellites. They were 
all thought to be like our own moon, lumps of dead matter 
■without atmosphere, but, in 1943, it was reported from photo- 
graphs that one of the nine satellites of Saturn, named Titan, 
had an atmosphere. Titan had been discovered in 1600 , but it 
took so long to find out it had an atmosphere. Titan is the sixth 
satellite from Saturn and it is only 3,000 miles in diameter, which 
is about a third the size of Earth. Its temperature is less than 
200 degrees below zero. Titan has bare and jagged mountain 
peaks, with oceans at their bases. It is about 700 million miles 
from the Earth and 771,000 miles from Saturn. Incidently, Mars 
has but two satellites, while Jupiter has twelve. Earth’s only 
satellite, which we call the moon, is never farther away from 
Earth than 252,710 miles and never closer than 221,463 miles, 
which distances are much smaller than Titan’s from Saturn. 


. . . Cre nom d’un c hien! It is sad 
we cannot help them with those 
young ones. , . 

Olak moved on, watched by the 
men. He flashed past them again, 
on his way back for another whelp. 
Then suddenly Tan called to Tuk. 
"Look! To the right, north. Usam, 
the black, an’— ayaie!” 

Tan pointed to five wolves of the 

**T^ ei s§aightened his shoulders. 
In spite of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, he would have shot Usam and 
his followers, but Tuk was armed 
Only with an axe. _ , 

"He is the evil one. Tan!” Tuk 
trhispered huskily. “I am afraid 


for the white one an’—” 

A terrific roar from the gather- 
ing forces of the fire cut Tuk short. 
“We begin the backfire, great one?”- 
Tan asked. 

Tuk hesitated. “We begin, but. 
Tan, Olak, Hayek an’ the rest of 
the young'. . . We must find out 
where they are, or — tonnerrel we 
could encircle them. I go. Be 
ready!” 

Tuk found Mayek nudging along 
three whelps. She whirled • and 
bared her fangs as he came within 
a few rods of her. The tang of the 
smoke in her nostrils had made it 
impossible for her to catch his scent. 

Tuk backed away. Now as he 


turned to rejoin Tan he gasped as 
a wall of flame rose like a high tide 
of red death. Powered by a sudden 
blast of wind, it rose, surging, to 
smash against a belt of mixed ever- 
green and deciduous timber. . . . 

Tuk shuddered and spun, to hurp' 
back to Tan. “We move quickly 
toward the west, Tan. There is nc 
more time. Come!” 

Shortly they were touching off 
dry matted grass, beating out flame, 
forcing the backfire to creep against 
the wind, in a widening circle, as 
they struggled against the smok« 
fumes to save their home area. 
They must get a backfire line 
around to join . the creek to the 
south of their home yard; but they 
realised that their struggles could, 
in a single puff of wind, be all in 
vain. . . . 

AT THE threat of encirclement 
by the backfire, Mayek was 
forced to seize a whelp and rush to 
find Olak. She was obliged to leave 
two of the whelps behind. Now she 
and Olak whipped back together. 
. . . But as they neared the young 
ones a dark form flashed to the 
brush. It was the great form of 
Usam . . . Usam, the code-breaker. 
A small whelpling lay stretched out 
in death. 

Together, Mayek and Olak raised 
hackles and bared their terrible 
fangs. 

( Continued on page 81) 



"They mel in a bank. He dropped his hook face up” 
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Hell in his 


Holsters 


He was a man who wore his heart in his holster; a man 
who thought with steel and powder he held in his hand. 


TTHE rainclouds had gathered sud- 
denly, the way rainclouds do in 
this flatland of the Panhandle coun- 
try. Heavy black folds of them 
rolled in from the north and slid 
across the face of the sun. The 
short grass that had been parching 
in the September heat only a few 
minutes ago was now in cool 
shadow. 

Noah Parker stood in the open 
doorway of his barn and sniffed the 
smell of rain as the first fat drops 
smacked the dry earth, squirting 
up little clouds of red dust. There 
would be no more ploughing today. 

The drops were falling faster now. 
A sudden crash of thunder rent the 
clouds, and a grey sheet of rain 
slanted down. There is something 
relaxing and peaceful about rain 
that is almost hypnotising at times. 
Noah stood in the open doorway, 
looking and listening. 

Slowly, in a ghostly sort of way, 
a figure began to take shape there 
in the greyness. Noah grunted and 
stared hard. After a while he could 
make out the shape of a horse, and 
then the rider. The rain did not 
seem to bother them. The horse 
moved leisurely across the field that 
Noah had been ploughing a few 
minutes before. The rider sat erect, 
his head held up so that the slash- 
ing rain cut across his face. 

It seemed that it took them a long 
time to cross the newly ploughed 
furrows. The horse stepped care- 
fully over each one. The rider sa 1 
motionless. After they had crossed 
the ploughed ground the horse kepi 
in the direction of the barn. 

Noah Parker stayed where he 
was, under the shed. He had a 
feeling that if he went out in the 
rain to meet them he would be 
making a fool of himself, that the 
horse and rider were not real at 
all, that it was some kind of trick 
the rain was playing with his eyes. 

It was not a trick. The horse was 
a big black, glistening from the rain. 
As they moved closer Noah made 
out the rider. He was a big man. 
He sat easily in the saddle, in the 
way of men who spend more time 
on horses than on the ground. But 
there was something about his face. 
It was a quiet face, almost white, 
and the cold rain had no effect on 
it at all. Noah looked at it closely 
and got the feeling that he had seen 


it before. It was the face of a 
killer — and the thought struck Noah 
that a killer never wins. 

A long time ago, maybe. It was 
like looking at a man’s face that 
you don’t remember as a man at all. 
but a boy. The horse stopped in 
front of the barn and the rider 
looked down. 

“Mister," he said, “me and my 
horse have come a pretty good way. 
We’d be much obliged if you could 
see your way clear to let us use 
your barn for tonight.” 

His voice was soft. The words 
were hardly audible over the ham- 
mering of the rain. 

“Sure,” Noah said. “You’re wel- 
come to the barn. . . .” He stopped. 

The stranger dropped the reins 
he had been holding and grasped 
the saddlehom. He looked up and 
seemed to notice the rain for the 
first time. Then he pitched forward, 
sort of rolled on the neck of his 
horse, and fell on to the wet 
ground. 

“I’LL BE darn’ . . .” Noah Parker 
felt his mouth drop open 
stupidly. The stranger lay motion- 
less, and Noah watched as the rain 
splashed red mud on the white face. 
“I’ll be darn’,” he said again. Then 
he shut his mouth, rushed out into 
the rain, got his hands under the 
big man’s shoulders, and pulled. 
When he made it back under the 
shed Noah hurried back to the door 
and yelled. 

“Laura! Laura, come out here, to 
the barn!” 

When he went back, Noah looked 
the stranger over carefully. He was 
wearing blue serge pants — that is. 
they were blue except from the 
knee down on the left leg. On the 
inside of the leg, where the rain 
hadn’t got to it, it was red. 

Noah got his pocket-knife and 
slashed the pants. He grasped the 
leg tight in his big hands and held 
it until he heard his daughter at 
the barn door. 

‘T need a piece of cloth,” Noah 
said quickly, without looking 
around. 

CLIFTON ADAMS 
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There was a little gasp of sur- 
prise. That was all. Then a rustle 
as she lifted her skirts, and a tear- 
ing sound. Noah took the cloth over 
his shoulder and made it tight 
above the wound. Laura didn’t ask 
questions. She said quietly, ‘Til go 
back and get blankets and hot 
water.” 

He didn’t have long to wait until 
Laura got back. She put hot water 
and blankets beside the stranger and 
knelt down. Noah turned the job 
over to her. 

She didn’t speak until the job 
was done. Then she stood up and 
pushed at some hair that had fallen 
down on her forehead. “Any other 
man would have been dead. Do you 
know who he is?” 

Noah shook his head. “They came 
up about the time the rain started, 
him and that black horse.” He tried 
to think, but he shook his head 
again. “I don’t know.” 

Laura knelt again and went 
through the stranger’s pockets. She 
found what she was looking for in 
his shirt, a long, tooled-leather wal- 
let, the kind Mexicans make. She 
opened it and stared at it a long 
time before she said anything. Then 
she held the wallet up and Noah 
took it. “Well, anyway, we know 
now who he is,” she said. 

The name was tooled into the 
leather. There were a lot of fancy 
scrolls and a couple of words in 
Spanish too, but it was the name 
that jumped out at Noah Parker. 
Tall Cameron. 

That name meant a lot of things. 
“Tall Cameron, Wanted for Mur- 
der.” “One Thousand Dollars Re- 
ward, Dead or Alive.” Those things 
flashed through Parker’s mind, but 
those were small things. Small com- 
pared to what the name meant to 
him. 

There had been Camerons in Ar- 
kansas. That’s what the name meant 
to Noah Parker. He looked hard at 
the big white-faced stranger and 
tried to think. . . . Say a long time 
ago there had been somebody you 
didn’t like. Say there had been a 
fight, a big one, the kind they have 
in saloons. A man is dead. You 
didn’t kill him, but who’s going to 
believe you? They’ll pin you for 
murder, and they hang you for that. 
The only thing to do is leave, in 
a hurry, and find some place where 
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nobody knows you. 

That’s what Noah had done. It 
wasn’t an easy land to live in; only 
the strong get by there. His wile 
hadn’t been strong. Now there was 
only Laura, and himself — and a big 
white-faced gunman who wasn’t a 
stranger, after all. 

Maybe somewhere in the back or 
his mind Noah knew that sooner or 
later he would run across somebody 
who would recognise him. But he 
hadn’t expected it to be like this. 
He hadn’t expected to be this lucky. 

He bounced the wallet in the palm 
of his hand. “A thousand dollars 
riding right up to our back yard.” 
He spoke to himself. He had even 
forgotten that Laura was there. A 
thousand dollars, alive — or dead. 

THERE was only one thing to do. 
1 Noah couldn’t afford to have 
anybody alive who knew him or 
who knew where he was. The thou- 
sand dollars was just a bonus. 

Laura looked at him for a minute, 
then she looked at the big outlaw. 
“You’re going to turn him in?” she 
asked quietly. 

It wasn’t the question so much 
that made Noah think something 
was wrong, but the way she asked 
it. It was almost as if she had said, 
“You’re not going to turn him in?” 

Noah looked at her for a long 
minute and tried to figure what he 
saw in his daughter’s face. He 
couldn’t be sure. “He’s a killer,” he 
said firmly. “Not more’n a week 
ago he killed a marshal in White 
Rock.” 

“Because the marshal was a 
thief,” Laura cut in with that quiet 
voice of hers. “Working for Spade 
Randal, chasing the farmers off 
their land because Randal wants it 


for his cattle.” The words rushed 
out. She took a deep breath and 
looked amazed when she discovered 
that they were hers. But she had 
started now and she went on. 
“Would you send a man to hang 
because he tried to help people like 
us? Some day Randal might decide 
that he wants our place too. And 
when he — ” 

Parker stared at his daughter. He 
didn't pretend to know much about 
women, but he guessed that even 
quiet women like Laura had to 
have their say sometimes and there 
wasn’t much a man could do about 
it 

Suddenly the life went out of 
Laura’s voice. The tautness left her 
face, and her shoulders seemed 
to slump just a little. 

“I’m sorry, Father. I don’t know 
what made me talk like that. I— I 
guess I’m just tired.” 

She was the daughter now that 
Noah Parker knew, the daughter 
he knew how to talk to. He led the 
black horse inside the bam and 
got the poncho off the back of the 
saddle. “It’s all right,” he said. 
“Here, put this poncho over your 
head and go back to the dug-out. 
I’ll take care of things now.” 

Noah Parker watched her as she 
went back into the rain. Then he 
put the horse away and went back 
to the outlaw. 

It would be easy now. All he had 
to do was get a gun, squeeze the 
trigger and it would be over. No- 
body would know the difference, 
nobody would care — except Laura, 
maybe. But it wouldn’t be hard to 
explain it to her. The outlaw came 
to and tried to kill him. That’s all 
there was to it. Then he would be 


free again. Nobody would know 
who he was or where he came 
from. Nobody would care. Now 
was the time to do it while it would 
be easy. 

But sometimes a job can be too 
easy. If the outlaw could fight 
back, that would make it differ- 
ent. But he just lay there, hardly 
breathing. Noah Parker knew then 
that he couldn’t kill him. Not now. 

RUT a night in bed can do a lot of 
things to a man’s planning. A 
night of remembering something 
that Laura had said. “Would you 
send a man to hang because he 
tried to help people like us?” 

Maybe Cameron was all right. 
Maybe the outlaw didn’t even re- 
member him. Maybe. But Noah had 
waited too long now. He had had 
•his chance to make sure that No 
Man’s Land would keep on being a 
safe place for him and ne had pass- 
ed it up. 

The next morning when he went 
back to the barn he went without 
his gun. That was a mistake. 

The outlaw was still there. His 
face was still white. His eyes were 
closed and he breathed deeply and 
regularly as if he were asleep. 

He was not asleep. The eyes 
came open and that amazingly soft 
voice said, “Stay where you are, 
mister.” The blankets moved, a 
little feebly, but enough to get a 
hand out and fix a .45 on Noah’s 
middle. After he had done that he 
took a deep breath as if he was 
holding the weight of the world in 
that one hand. “All right, mister, 
you can talk. Who are you?” 

Noah stopped short and stared. 
That was all he could manage to 
do while looking into the muzzle 


It’s a modern medical miracle 

THEY say a cat has nine lives, but Mrs. Colin Mc- 
* Kenzie has gone one better — she has died nine 
times and is now living her tenth life. It is nothing 
to do with reincarnation; it is due to the amazing 
development of medical science. Because of an instru- 
ment developed by Dr. Paul M. Zoll, of Boston’s Beth 
Israel Hospital, Mrs. McKenzie has nine times had 
her heart put back into working order after it stopped 
beating. There has been no case to parallel Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie’s, although another woman has been revived 
eight times and more than 20 persons around Boston 
have been brought back to life by Dr. Zoll’s method 
within the last two years. In most of these cases the 
patients died more than once. The instrument respon 
sible is called the “Pacemaker” because It electrically 


stimulates the heart until it resumes its natural pace. 
It is comparatively small, being about the size of a 
portable radio set. Two small clamps are slipped on 
the wrists and two electrodes are placed on the chest 
over the heart’ When the monitoring device detects 
the cessation of the heart beat, it automatically starts 
the “Pacemaker,” whose electrical impulses start the 
heart muscle functioning again. The “Pacemaker” 
cannot alleviate or repair fatal injury, but it does 
give faltering hearts and the hearts of persons on the 
operating table another chance. All major hospitals 
in Boston now employ the “Pacemaker” and about 
a hundred are in use throughout United States — from 
Boston to Los Angeles and south to Miami. 
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of that .45. Quickly, he tried to 
remember if Cameron had had that 
gun the day before. He didn’t re- 
member seeing it. It had probably 
been stuck in his waistband under 
his shirt. Anxiously, Noah looked to 
see if the gunman recognised him. 
He could tell. Could it be that Cam- 
eron didn’t remember him? 

Cameron’s eyes squinted for sec- 
onds and he looked puzzled. Then 
the faintest smile in the world 
touched his mouth, and Noah knew 
the man had placed him. 

“Noah Parker,” the soft voice 
said. The smile widened just a 
little and then vanished. “People in 
Arkansas have been wondering 
about you. But I guess I’m not one 
to talk, am I?” 

Noah didn’t say anythmg. He 
cursed himself for not taking care 
of this man the way he had plan- 
ned, but it was too late to do any- 
thing about it now. 

The soft voice spoke again. “So 
you’re a farmer now?” He dropped 
the gun heavily to his side but he 
kept it in his hand. “That’s funny, 
in a way. I was a farmer too, me 
and my pop. We left Arkansas 
directly after you got mixed up in 
that killing.” 

Noah didn’t try to explain that 
he hadn’t killed anybody. It would 
not' be any use. 

“But, like I say,” Cameron went 
on, “I guess I’m not one to talk. I'm 
an outlaw. The Government’s got 
a bounty on my head, the same 
as on yours. So I’ve got a propo- 
sition to make. You take care of 
me until I’m ready to ride again 
and I can forget that I ever saw 

^ “And if I don’t?” 

The smile touched Cameron’s 
mouth again. “I’m a good shot. But 
that’s not the reason you’ll take 
care of me.” The smile vanished. 

“I said I was a .farmer. Me and 
my pop had some bottom land over 
west of White Rock.” He paused 
and his mouth got tight. He looked 
steadily at Noah. “We had some. 
Do you know the story?” 

Noah shook his head. “I don’t 
guess I do.” 

“Maybe you’ll want to know what 
kind of men you’re up against. Like . 
I said, me and my pop had this 
little piece of bottom land, up till 
the cattlemen decided they wanted 
it for the water there and tried to 
run us out. My pop wouldn’t run. 
He got killed. I wouldn’t run either 
at first, but then I killed a marshal 


and I had to. So now I’m an outlaw 
because I tried to protect my 

P He thought about that for a while 
and his eyes took on a colourless, 
inward-looking appearance. “An 
outlaw,” he said softly. “A killer. 
Yeah, I’ve killed some men. You’re 
wondering how I got this hole in my 
leg. I got it by killing a man over 
in White Rock, one of the Randal’s 
gunmen who was trying to push 
some friends of mine off their land 
He pulled first and got me in the 
leg. But a jury wouldn’t believe 
that. A posse ought to be going 
over f this part of the country right 

Sometimes a man does crazy 
things. Noah wasn’t sure just what 
it was that made up his mind. It 
could have been the gun, that big 
.45 that lay beside the outlaw. But 
he didn’t think that was it. It could 
have been that white face, or the 
feeling that some day Randal would 
try to move in on his own land. 
More likely it was just that some- 
times you take a liking to a man. 
Noah knew how it felt to be hunted. 
And he knew now that they would 
never find out where he was, not 
from Tall Cameron. 

“We’ll move you up to the loft.” 
he said. “The posse won’t find you 
there.” 




and Laura were waiting. The two 
leaders swung down from their 
horses. 

The new marshal was a big man. 
He had the thick, heavy features 
of a man who didn't rely on his 
thinking to get things done. Little 
red spots potted his face. That and 
a big porous nose said he was a 
heavy drinker. Randal was different. 
He was the neat kind. He wore 
a frock coat and a clean shirt and 
a black riding tie like a gambler, 
or maybe a lawyer. His face had 
the lean, sharp look of both. 

The marshal wheezed and spat 
on the ground. He wiped a dirty 
hand across his mouth and said, 
“You seen any strangers around 
here, especially one riding a big 
black? He’s probably got a hole in 
him somewhere.” 

The horse . . . Noah had forgotten 
about him, but it was too late to 
do anything about it now. He tried 
to look thoughtful for a minute. 
“No,” he said, “don’t recall seeing 
anybody like that. Don’t see many 
people around here, though. What’s 
he done?” 

Spade Randal took a little step 
in front, just enough to let the 
marshal know he was taking over. 
“He killed one of our deputies yes- 
terday. We trailed him as far as 
the creek down to the west of your 
place, but the rain came up then 
and we lost him. The Government 
has a thousand dollars on his head 
for killing a United States deputy 
over in White Rock. If you nab 
him the money’s yours.” 

“That’s a lot of money,” Noah 
said. “I’ll keep a sharp eye open, 
gentlemen, you can bet on that.” 


“ There’ll never be another clerk like : 


iu. Unuich . . . I'll see to that.” 
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Randal’s mouth turned up in 
slight smile and he looked at Laura. 
“We got word that some of the 
farmers might be hiding him,” Ran- 
dal said. “But I know you folks 
wouldn’t try anything like that. He 
probably tried to make it down the 
creek a way. He won’t get far, not 
with that hole in him.” 

Randal and the marshal turned 
back to their horses and mounted. 
For a few seconds Randal looked 
down at Noah as he said, “This is 
a nice piece of land you’ve got 
here, Mr. Parker, but it seems to 
me that it would be better for cattle 
than for farming. Have you thought 
of selling?” 

Noah felt himself tighten, but he 
managed to keep his face straight. 
“I never thought of it,” he said. 
“No, I don’t thmk I’d be interested 
in selling.” 

Randal smiled. “Well, good-bye 
Mr. Parker . . . and you. Miss 
Parker.” The other men pulled 
their horses around, but Randai 
waited. “I may be seeing you folks 
again before long. If you change 
your mind about selling, let me 
know.” He jerked on the reins and 
was gone with the rest of the posse. 

Noah and Laura watched them 
cross tiie ploughed field and head 
west towards the creek. 

“We’ll be next,” Laura said 
quietly. “He’s taken a fancy to our 
land and it won’t be long until he 
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tries to push us off.” 

Noah looked at her. He thought 
of some things to say, but somehow 
it didn’t seem to be worth while 
saying them. He watched the posse 
until they reached a line of willows 
down at the far edge of the field 
and disappeared. Finally he said, 
“I’ll get the horse and hide him in 
case they come back.” 

■THE POSSE didn’t come back. For 
the next few days nothing much 
happened. There had been no more 
word from Randal, and Noah had 
decided that he had got jittery over 
nothing. And Tall Cameron was 
better. He could stand on that leg 
of his; he could even walk a little 
with the help of a cane. 

But there was something else, 
something that Noah Parker didn’t 
understand or like. He didn’t pre- 
tend to understand women, but his 
daughter wasn’t like other women — 
not to Noah. 

Lately there was something dif- 
ferent about her, and Noah didn’t 
know what it was. When she spoke 
to Cameron her voice said one thing 
and her eyes another. These were 
the things that worried Parker. 
Slowly he began to understand. 

You don’t have to know much 
about women to know when one is 
in love. He couldn’t blame Laura. 
It wasn’t much fun for her to be 
stuck on a farm like this with never 
a chance of going anywhere. He 


couldn’t blame anybody. 

Not even Tall Cameron. He 
hadn’t done anything or said any- 
thing. But, like Laura, he didn’t 
have to. It’s easy to tell how a man 
feels about a woman, even when he 
doesn’t do anything about it 

Cameron knew it wasn’t any good. 
He would be hunted down and some 
day they would get him. Maybe 
that was the reason he said, “Thank 
you, Miss Parker,” when Laura 
brought his meals to him. Or, “I’m 
much obliged to you, Miss Parker,” 
when she changed his bandage. His 
voice said that, but that didn’t 
change the things his eyes were 
saying. 

There was nothing Noah could do. 
There are some men that you like 
without reason at all. They don’t 
have to be good, they don’t even 
have to think the way you do— you 
just like them. That’s the ,way it 
had got to be .with Tall Cameron. 
He just happened to like the man. 

By the time Tall was able to walk 
it was too late to do anything about 
it. Myabe things would have worked 
out some way on their own, but you 
can’t live away from people com- 
pletely. There is always somebody 
to ask questions. Somebody to de- 
mand something. Like the morning 
two men came riding from the east. 

Noah had started for the barn, 
but when he saw the riders he 
turned back to the dug-out. 


“Ho-hum! I think I’ll go up to my room 604 and get^i little shuteye.” 


“TalV— Laura — it looks like we’re 
going to have company. Tall, you 
better stay inside. Me and Laura 
can take care of it,” 

Laura hurried up the steps and 
stood alongside her father as the 
riders got closer. Tall pushed the 
dug-out door open and stood at the 
bottom of the steps looking over 
the ridge of dug earth. He looked 
for a long time without making a 
sound; then he stepped back into 
the dug-out. When he came outside 
again he had his gun stuck inside 
his waistband. 

“Tall!” Noah rapped. “Get back 
inside, and put that gun away. 
Laura and I will take care of this.” 

Tall didn’t move. He didn’t even 
seem to hear. 

“Tall,” Laura said urgently. 
“Please.” 

He looked up at Laura. He took 
his gun out and bounced it in his 
hand for a minute and seemed to 
think hard. “They’re Randal’s men,” 
he said tersely. “He’s taken a liking 
to your land and here’s where he 
starts to push you off.” 

“He’s not going to push anybody 
off!” Noah snapped. “And there’s 
not going' to be any killing. Now, 
get back inside so they don’t see 
you.” 

Tall looked quickly at the two 
riders. He bounced his gun once 
more and then pushed it back in 
his waistband. Then he silently 
went inside. 


THE TWO men rode down the 
L slope and as they got closer 
Noah made out their features. One 
was a thick, heavy man with most 
of his face covered with grey beard. 
He had a big nose that had been 
flattened some time or other, prob- 
ably with a barrel of a .45. He kept 
his heavy lips open constantly and 
did his breathing through his mouth. 
The other man wasn’t any particu- 
lar shape or size. A dead cigarette 
dangled from the corner of his 
mouth, and his eyes looked sleepy; 
aside from that, they had no more 
expression than two holes in the 
mud. 

They rode up in front of the dug- 
out, and the heavy one climbed 
down from his horse. The one with 
the cigarette sat and stared at 
nothing— or perhaps everything. 

“You Parker?” the heavy man 
said. His voice had a high nasal 
twang due to his flattened nose. He 
hitched his gun-belt and let his 
right hand hang limp by the butt 
of his .45. That might be for effect. 
It might not. 

“My name’s Parker,” Noah said. 
“Why?” 

The heavy head nodded. “This is 
your land here. It’s for sale. The 
party I work for has decided to 
buy.it.” 

“You must have the wrong place, 
mister,” Noah said. “This land is 
not for sale.” 

The thick mouth grinned. “Maybe 


you didn’t know it, but it is. We’re 
buying it for a hundred dollars ana 
giving you a week to get off. When 
we decide to buy something we 
buy it.” 

The gunman laughed. It wasnt 
a pretty laugh. It stopped abruptly. 
“We’ll give you a day to think it 
over and get the papers ready,” he 
said shortly. “Our party is what 
you might call a man of action.” 

Laura caught her breath and for 
a minute that was the only sound. 
Noah shook his head and tried to 
get words out, but they stuck in- his 
throat. A hundred dollars. . . . 
That wouldn’t even pay for the 
barns. He wanted to yell, or curse, 
or fight. He couldn’t do anything. 

The heavy gunman laughed again. 
“Remember, Parker, tomorrow. We 
won’t make our offer again.” He 
turned to get on his horse. He took 
one step, and that was all. „ 

A gun roared. Flame leaped up 
from the steps of the dug-out. The 
man jerked. Cameron appeared 
on the bottom step of the dug-out 
and his gun roared again. The 
thick gunman jerked once more 
and grabbed at his rearing horse. 
He didn’t make it. He doubled, half 
turned on one leg, and then fell 
down on the ground. He was dead 
before he hit the earth. 

The other man pulled hard on his 
horse and wheeled. Cameron stepped 
out and fired again, but this time 
he was too late. The other rider 
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ftfld pulled Mb horse quickly around 
me dug-out and had the animal 
stretched, running hard in the 
direction of town. 

Tall Cameron cursed. He limped 
over to the dead gunman, turned 
him over with the toe of his boot, 
and spat on the ground. 

“Tall!” Laura was the first to 
speak. Her voice was tight, almost 
hysterical and ready to break. 

“He didn’t have a chance . . . 
The voice was quiet and full of 
wonder. It took Noah a while to 
recognise it as his own. “Two times, 
right in the back.” 

Tall Cameron raised his head and 
looked at both of them. He punched 
the empties out of his gun and 
reloaded. “He would have done the 
same to me,” he said shortly. “That’s 
one thing you have to learn when 
they make you an outlaw — never 
give them a chance. You can’t 
afford to give them one damn 
chance.” 

He slipped his gun back inside 
his belt and glared down at the 
dead man. “I’ve been looking for 
him for a long time.” His voice 
was soft again. Deadly and soft. 
“He’s the one that killed my pop. 
Right in the back, two times. He 
never gave anybody a chance, 
either.” 


Laura tried to say something, but 
all that came out was a sob. She 
stared at Cameron as if she was 
seeing him for the first time. Her 
mouth worked, but no sound came 
out. Suddenly she turned, there 
was a quick little running sound 
and the slam of the dug-out door. 
Silence. Then the sounds of sobbing, 
dry, rasping sobs that do no good 
to anybody. 

Cameron stared at the dug-out. 
He ran a hand nervously over his 
face and then wiped the back of 
his neck with a handkerchief. For 
the first time there seemed to be 
doubts inside him. 

He tinned quickly to Noah. “You 
understand, don’t you? He would 
have done the same thing to me. He 
wouldn’t have given me a chance.” 
Noah shook his head. “It’s not 
for me to say what’s right, or what’s 
wrong. Anyway, we haven’t got 
time to talk about it. Do you think 
you can ride?” 

“Yes. I guess so.” 

“You’ll have to. You’re going to 
have to get away from here as fast 
as you can and ride as far as you 
can before the posse gets here. I’ve 
got your horse staked on the creek. 
I’ll have to get him. You wait in 
the dug-out and get your stuff to- 
gether and I’ll be back as quick 



as I can.” 

Cameron didn’t seem to be sure 
about anything now. But he nod- 
ded. “All right, whatever you say.” 
He looked at the dug-out. He didn’t 
want to go in there where Laura 
was, but there didn’t seem to be 
anything else to do. 


MO AH found the horse. The saddle 
and blanket were still pushed 
under a hollow log where he had 
hidden them. Noah got them, threw 
them up on the black, and made 
them tight. Finally he was ready. 
All he had to do now was get the 
horse back to the dug-out and put 
Cameron on him. 

Noah took a look over the top 
of the creek bank to see that every- 
thing was all right. 

He was too late. The gunman 
that got away had ridden fast. Off 
to the west, in the direction of town, 
he saw them. There must be a dozen 
of them, anyway, and they were 
pushing their horses hard. 

For an instant Noah watched. 
They were hardly more than specks 
now, but the specks were growing. 
There wasn’t time to get away. The 
only thing he could do was to try 
to beat the posse to the dug-out 
and try to bluff them. 

He made it as fast as he could. 
He didn’t dare run; that would make 
the riders suspicious, and that was 
one thing he didn’t want now. But 
it was working out all right ... so 
far. If he was in luck he could 
beat them by a couple of minutes. 

He made the dug-out just as the 

E osse hit the ploughed field. When 
e burst inside, Laura was sitting 
at the kitchen table, her arms 
crossed on the table and her face 
pushed in them. Every once in a 
while a little sound would tear 
itself out of her. It wasn’t a sob, 
or a cry, just a little sound that 
didn’t mean much of anything. 

Tall Cameron stood beside her. 
He stood there motionless, staring, 
but not at anything in the room. 
His eyes were wide, but they were 
looking inwardly and only Tall 
Cameron could tell what he was 
seeing. 

“I couldn’t get the horse up here,” 
Noah panted. “That rider that got 
away must have worked in a hurry, 
because a posse is already on the 
way. Therre coming across the 
field now — and damn’ fast!” 
Something like life jumped into 
Cameron’s eyes. He stepped to the 
high window and looked out. He 
turned quickly from the window 
and looked at Noah and Laura. His 
mouth tightened and his voice was 
hard. 

“There’s no time to get away 
now. Noah, when they get here you 
go out and tell them that I had 
a gun on you this morning when 
the two gunmen were here. Tell 
them that you had been afraid to 
say anything. I killed one of them 
off, got my horse out of the barn, 
and made off to the north. Have 
you got that straight?” 

Noah nodded. “I’ve got it.” 
Cameron thought hard. “Maybe 
. . . Yeah, I think it would be better 
if Laura did it instead of you. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Deadly Downbeat 


Mitch was a hot musician, with an ear for a good arrangement, an 
eye for a pretty girl, a nose that smelled murder three octaves off! 


ALBERT SIMMONS • FICTION 


YEARS ago, the politicians had promised that the 
1 Avenue of the Americas would soon be another 
Champs Elysees but today, with its cobblestones 
removed, its smooth black asphalt face looked forlorn. 
Without the clattering, noisy roar of the elevated 
trains it was just another New York street. Particu- 
larly around West 45th, it was just another street. 

Reflectively, I rubbed my right hand against my coat. 
It hurt. Where the three fingers were missing, it hurt. 
They always hurt and I couldn’t get used to it. 1 
didn’t wait for the light to change but tucked the 
brown leather brief case under my arm and ducked 
across the street, racing through the streaming traffic. 
That I liked to do because it made me feel twentyish, 
and when you’re in your thirties it’s good to feel 
twentyish again. 

As I ran across the street, the brief case became a 
football and I dreamed I was breaking out into the 
open with nothing between me and the goal posts but 
one fullback. A yellow cab honked furiously at my 
sprinting feet and a red-faced taxi-driver looked 
disappointed at having missed me. It was fun. 

Just as I touched the kerb on the other side, 1 
collided heavily with something oh the corner. This 
was no fullback. This was a cute Kelly green suit 
stuffed with something soft and feminine. 

We both said Oh but with different inflections and 
I dropped the briefcase to the pavement. Instinctively 
I stuck out my hands to steady her and her shoulders 
felt like they wore at home in my palms. 

“I’m sorry,” I mumbled, “I thought you were a 
fullback.” 

She looked at me, and though her firm chin still 
tilted in annoyance, her sparkling green eyes were 
amused, smiling. 

“Me, a fullback? Say, I bet you tell that to all the 
girls!” 

She stepped away and tugged briefly at a white 
linen blouse, and then her busy hands smoothed her 
suit over her trim hips. 

“I’m sorry,” I said again. “On closer observation 1 
can see you're much too cute to be a football player.” 

She looked pleased as she brushed stray wisps of 
copper-coloured hair out of her dancing eyes. The soft 
musical sound I heard ringing in my ears was only 
her tinkling laughter. 

“It’s all right, she smiled, “there’s nothing broken!” 

I looked her over appraisingly and thought it would 
be a pity if there were. I picked up the briefcase with 
one hand and her arm with the other. 

“Which way are you going?” I asked hopefully. 

“Your way,” was her positive answer, and when 
she noticed the expression that crossed my face she 
added with a sly grin, “I’m a singer, Mr. Irwin; I 
was just coming to see you, anyway.” 

“Oh,” I grunted. A red-headed thrush was all 1 
needed. 

‘Please?” 

“Okay,” I nodded, “come on.” 
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The little two-by-four I used as a studio was on 
the top floor of a three-storey shack that should have 
been condemned twenty years ago. It had a piano and 
a desk; all the space I needed to make up the dance 
arrangements I do for Steve Henko s ten-piece 
orchestra. , ,, _ . , 

I dropped the briefcase on the piano. “Look, I said, 
“why come to me? Steve’s the boy for you to see. 
It’s his band; he hires the help; besides, I cant do 
you any good.” 

She came over and put her hand on my arm, stand- 
ing very close to me. 

“You’re Steve’s friend,” she murmured. “Everybody 
knows that Mitch Irwin is Steve Henko’s best friend. 
Besides, he won’t see me— for me— but he will for you. 

Her fingers were doing things to my arm and 1 
noticed then that her lipstick was on too thick and 
her blouse too tight. I shoved her away. 

“Look kid, you don’t have to do that.” I ignored 
the red that came up in her cheeks. “I’m just Steves 
arranger; go get your audition from him.” 

“All right,” she muttered, “so I made a mistake! 
Mitch Irwin’s a nice guy— but how many are there? 

That embarrassed me plenty. “For Petes sake, I 
yelped, wanting to get rid of her, “Dont be a little 
sap. Go on back to Millville or Tanktown or wherever 


it is you come from.” 

“No,” she said stubbornly, “I’m staying.” She turned 
and walked away, the pink nape of her neck scold- 
ing me. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. She turned slowly and I 
could see that there was something glistening in i her 
eyes. “Get down to the Club Century tonight, I 
told her. “Make it tonight, kid. ...” 

“Call me Lee,” she murmured, “Lee Fuller.” 

“Nice name,” I said. “Well, you come over. Were 
leaving on tour tomorrow, so make it tonight, nun. 
I . . . might be able to fix it for you with Steve 
so’s he’ll listen to you. And, Lee, just sing, get me? 
Steve’s a right guy, what I mean is — a real right guy. 

She came over then and her warm lips brushed mine 
lightly with the soft kiss of a child. 

“Thanks, Mitch,” she said. “Thanks a lot. 

After she was gone, I sat down at the piano and let 
mv left hand roll over the keyboard the way my 
right hand longed to do— but couldn’t. Those missing 
fingers were aching again, and to forget them, I kept 
thinking about the red-head and wondered why the 
hell I had sent her to see Steve. Even if she were 
great, she didn’t have a .chance. We had a gal vocalist 
already. After all, how many doll-faced singers can 
a band use? 
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But Steve would understand; my 
pal Steve always understood. Like 
the time 1 lost those fingers and my 
career at the same time. But there 
I was still with him. I knew he 
wouldn’t let me down. “From now 
on you’re my arranger, Mitch,” he'd 
told me, and he’d meant it. Steve 
was like that, a great guy with 
his friends. 

I inked manuscripts until dark 
Then 1 went down to the cornel 
drugstore, and polished off a liver- 
wurst on rye and a large coke 
After a while, I started off for work 

The Club Century on West 4tb 
Street in the Village was no first- 
class club any more than Steve’s 
orchestra was a top-flight one, but 
it did the business and we got paid, 
so we didn’t worry about its 
appearance. You had to go down 
eight steps to get into the place, 
which is two lower than some oi 
our best bistros, but what a differ- 
ence two steps can make. 

The gilded tables, silver chairs 
and heavy, brocaded draperies 
looked as worn and tired as some 
of the early customers sitting 
around the dark room. Two bar- 
tenders were polishing glass like 
they were on relief but I knew that 
come another hour, they’d wish they 
had three hands apiece. 

Patti, our blonde singer, came out 
of the Powder Room and called to 


me in a thin, tight voice. She looked 
highly agitated and nervous. I 
waited for her and she hurried over, 
slipping her hand through my arm 
and we walked toward the dressing 
room in the rear of the empty- 
bandstand. 

“What’s wrong, Patti?” I asked. 

She didn’t speak at first but just 
nung there next to me. ‘ Like 1 
said, Patti was blonde — honey 
blonde — and cute, but as far as 1 
was concerned, she couldn’t sing 
for sour apples. 

"I’m scared, Mitch,” she muttered 
through set teeth and I felt her 
trembling. 

“What’s the matter?” I snapped 
"What’s got into you?” 

Those big blue eyes of hers that 
were usually so provocative were 
dull and filmy with terror and if it 
weren’t for the heavy rouge on her 
cheeks, she’d have looked as though 
she’d seen a ghost. 

“He’s gone, Mitch . . . Skins has 
disappeared!” 

Yfy'HAT did she want from me? 

Sympathy? Skins Rio was our 
drummer and a damned good one 
I might add, though he wasn’t the 
kind of guy men like. There was 
no exception. But women, now that 
was something different. 

Skins was built like a movie star 
and had looks to match. He was the 


type that the entire female popula- 
tion squealed at in sheer delight, 
with dark wavy hair and broad 
shoulders. 

I glanced at Patti’s white face. 
She was only one in Skins’ Hit 
Parade of women, but she must 
have gone whole hog for the guy. 

I pried her hand away and held 
on to her fingers in self-defence. 
“Take it easy, Patti.” I jerked my 
thumb to the rear. “He’s probably 
back there now.” 

“No! No!” she blurted out tensely. 
“He’s dead, Mitch. I’m sure he’s 
dead!” she cried. “Just like the 
other one, he’s dead!” 

I felt the shock go through me 
and it hurt “Like the other one,” 
she’d said. The blood must have 
drained out of my face because my 
lips suddenly turned very cold. 
“Like the other one.” Now I was 
cold all over; I’d almost forgotten 
about him. Then Patti was making 
too much noise and people were 
looking at us ' so I pushed her 
through the door in the back and 
into the large dressing room. 

The boys in the band looked up 
as we came in. Some were playing 
gin, others just sitting around talk- 
ing. 

“Just like the other one," Patti 
had said, and I could see by their 
expressions that they remembered, 
too. You don’t forget murder! 

Seven months before, when we’d 
gone on tour the last time, Dick 
Swift had been our drummer. How- 
ever, the night before we’d left, 
he’d disappeared and we had to 
go on without him. It wasn’t until 
three months later that they found 
him. In the river, they found him 
— his throat slashed from ear to ear 
— and they never found out why. 

The big grandfather clock high on 
the wall of the bare room suddenly 
sounded like an old-fashioned time 
bomb. Patti jumped to her feet cry- 
ing, “Where is he? Why doesn’t he 
get here?” 

Nick, the swarthy little piano- 
player who had taken my place at 
the eighty-eight, went over and 
touched the bare skin of her white 
shoulder with his long hairy fingers. 

“Take it easy, baby — he'll show, 
don’t he always?” 

And I kept thinking — always. 
Skins was always the first one at 
the Club . . . until tonight. 

Nick slid his arm around Patti’s 
waist, his mouth fumbling clumsily 
oyer the soft words of comfort he 
didn’t know how to say, his eyes 
two bright beads that glinted like 
hard glass. The blonde pushed him 
away from her, her red lips twist- 
ing with disgust. 

‘Let me alone,” she spat viciously, 
“lei me alone!” 

“Ah, Patti, baby,” he soothed. His 
hand reached out for her arm, but 
suddenly, it shot up to his own 
cheek instead as her long nails 
clawed at his face, and left a bright 
red mark on his cheek. 

His fingers came away from the 
crimson scratch and when he saw 
the blood, he went livid. 

“You’re a fool,” he croaked 
hoarsely. “Pretty Boy Rio ain’t 
worth it. Ain’t you wise yet? He’s 
had his fill of you, baby, he’s tired 
of you.” His voice was sharp with 
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jealousy. “You know what you are 
now, baby,” he gritted. “You re just 
a has-been!” 

I hit him with my left and it felt 
good when he went sprawling on 
the floor. 

Then I heard an ugly metallic 
click. I turned quickly. Nick was 
on his feet; he was breathing hard 
and he had a long-bladed knife in 
his right fist. 

“You oughtn’t have done that, 
Mitch,” he snarled. “You had no 
right!” 

A couple of the boys grabbed at 
him and I went over and said, 
“You’re right, Nick, I shouldn’t have 
done it.” 


his thumb and I saw it go into his 
coat pocket. “Okay, Mitch,” he said 
softly and turned away and picked 
up some of my new arrangements 

That was the first time I knew 
that Nick carried a knife ... 1 
wasn’t going to forget it! By morn- 
ing I would wish by all that was 
holy that I could forget! 

Red, the first trumpet, piped up, 
“A guy’s forty minutes late and 
jitters we get, jitters yet!” 

“Skins ain’t never been late 
before,” somebody chimed in. 

“Aa, shut up, both of you,” yelped 
the guitarist. He turned to me. “I 
don’t like it, Mitch,” he said. “It’s 
too similar to last time. Remember 
on our last tour when. . . .” 

Patti sobbed just once and 
shoving her balled -up handkerchief 
against her mouth, ran out of the 
room. 

The door opened and Steve Henko 
bounced in. “Hi, gang,” he chirped. 
“Let’s go. Music they want, music 
we’ll give ’em.” 

There was an uneasy stirring all 
around and Steve’s keen, grey eyes 
swept the room clean. 

“Where’s Rio?” he asked and he 
looked surprised. He mumbled 
something when I told him that 
Skins wasn’t there. “Where the 
hell is he?” he snapped testily. He 
glanced at his wrist watch. “We’re 
going on in a couple of minutes.” 
Then he caught what was on every- 
body’s mind and he seemed angry. 
“I know what you’re thinking,” he 
ripped out, “you’re nuts. Skins is 
just late, you hear me, just late, 
that’s all.” And when the door 
opened unexpectedly, he yapped, 
“There he is!” 

Only it wasn’t Skins, it was some 
thin, pale guy I’d never seen before. 
He waved a slender hand at us by 
way of greeting. 

“Hey, which one of you guys is 
Steve Henko?” 

Steve identified himself and 
nodded at dim. “What, do you 
want?” 

“Hi, Steve,” he said airily. “I’m 
Jack Wilton . . . your new 
drummerl” 

T SAT there in the dressing room 
1 listening to the muffled sound 
of Steve Henko’s orchestra. The 
drummer was too loud, and he read 
music lousy; he was murdering my 
arrangements. Why didn’t Steve 
tell him? 


Steve only used the guy because 
he had no alternative, he had to — 
Skins didn’t show. I went over and 
picked up the telephone, thinking 
Steve would do what I was going 
to do anyway. I dialled my number 
and waited. When they answered, 

I said: “Get me Joe Kosinski.” 

Joe was our contact at the 
musicians’ union, and a right guy 
Who went out of his way to help. 

“Hello. Joe here.” He had a voice 
like thunder in a tunnel and he 
knew it. 

“Mitch Irwin, Joe.” 

“Yeah, yeah, yeah, how ' are you 
doing, boy?” 

“Fine,” I yapped into the mouth- 
piece. “But how come the lousy 
drummer you sent us?” 

“Lousy? You nuts? How come 
you’ve been satisfied for seven 
months and all of a sudden Skins 
is lousy?” 

“Skins! I’m not talking about Rio, 
it’s the other guy, the thin fellow 
you just sent over.” 

“You drunk or are you sniffing 
the white stuff? I didn’t send any- 
body over to you.” 

I got off the phone as quickly as 
I could and went out front. The 
new drummer had said he’d gotten 
a fast call from Joe. But how come 
Kosinski didn’t know about it? 
Sheve had made the guy with the 
sticks soft pedal a bit so it wasn’t 
so bad for the dancers — for me, it 
was awful. This guy was no Skins 
Rio. I sat down at a table in the 
corner and ordered me a small beer. 

Steve nodded at me meaning- 
fully and he handed the baton to 
one of the boys. I waited for him to 
come over. When he did, he was 
angry. He kicked out a chair from 
under the table and sat down. He 
must have read my face because he 
said, “He hasn’t showed!” 

“Uh, uh, and I got news for you.” 
He said nothing, but his curious 
eyes questioned me. “Joe didn’t 
send that guy over, Steve.” 
“What?” 

“I called Joe and he knows 
nothing about it.” 

He beat me to the words, “Then 
who did?” 

Questions like that I have no 
answers for. Absentmindedly, Steve 
picked up my glass and sipped 
slowly at my beer. “I don’t like 
it, Mitch, if anything’s hap- 
pened. . . .” He broke off and 
looked thoughtful. 

“The boys are getting jittery,” 1 
told him, “they remember. . . 

He cut me off by banging the 
glass down on the table. 

“Don’t you think I know?” he 
said sharply. Then he reached over 
and squeezed my shoulder in his 
fingers. “Don’t mind me, Mitch, 
huh?” 

I grinned. “You’re my boy, Steve, 
I understand you.” 

“Good.” 

“Besides,” I went on looking at 
my mutilated right hand, “I don’t 
forget what you’ve done for me, 
Steve.” He mumbled a protest, but 
I kept talking; every once in a 
while I had to get my gratitude off 
my chest. “If it hadn’t been for 
you, pal, I’d be out of the band 
business and you know what that 
would mean to me! I cou’-An’t. . . 


Name four Australian . . 

Empire 

Title 

Holders 
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you go back a few years, 

~ you will find quite a few 
Australians who fought for 
Empire titles. Jimmy Kelso 
won the Empire lightweight 
title in the thirties; Ron 
Richards beat Fred Henne- 
berry in a fight which was 
advertised as being for the 
Empire middleweight title. 
There have been others, too, 
some with no real claim to 
championship of the Em- 
pire. However, to make the 
question easier, can you 
name four Australians who 
held Empire titles since the 
end of World War II? Of 
course, Dave Sands won 
the middleweight title by 
knocking out the holder, 
Dick Turpin in a round. 
That was in 1949. Jimmy 
Carruthers won the Empire 
bantam crown when he 
knocked out Vic Toweel in 
a round in South Africa, in 
1952. He also won the world 
title at the same time. Pat 
Ford became Empire light- 
weight champion when he 
outpointed Frank Johnson 
in 1953. George Barnes won 
the Empire welter title 
when he knocked out the 
holder, Barry Brown, in 11 
rounds in 1954. There have 
been other Empire title tilts 
in Australia since the war. 
Johnson beat Frank Flan- 
nery for the vacant crown 
a few months before he lost 
the title to Ford. Ford 
knocked out Johnson in a 
return Empire title bout. 
Ford lost his title to West 
Indian, Ivor Germaine on 
points, but won it back in 
a return. When Dave Sands 
was killed in a truck 
accident, all his five titles 
became vacant. Stadiums 
Ltd. matched A1 Bourke 
and Ron Toohey to fight for 
the vacant Australian and 
Empire middleweight titles. 
Bourke won. But only the 
Australian title was really 
at stake, as there were 
other Empire fighters who 
had to be considered for 
Empire honours. Peter 
Keenan won the vacant 
Empire title by outpointing 
Bobby Sinn. 
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“Well doesn’t it say right here in the pamphlet that you’ll be struck by 
the beauty of the place?’ 


“Shut up, Mitch,” he said softly. 
“You’re a damned good arranger, 
I’m lucky to have you.” 

But I knew better. I’d have cut 
my throat for Steve and I wanted 
him to know it. 

I looked up as Patti came over, 
an anxious expression on her taut 
features. She didn’t have to ask if 
Td heard from Skins. 

“Let me off tonight, Steve ... I 
. . . I've got to find him . . . please. 
She sounded desperate. 

“No need for that, Patti,” he said 
gently. “Mitch is going over and 
get him.” 

I glanced quickly at Steve. “Sure, 
kid, sure,” I chirped up, “I’m 
leaving now, and stop stewing will 
you, huh? Skins is probably drunk 
somewhere.” 

She knew I was lying because 
Skins didn’t drink, but she moved 
closer and put her cold palm against 
my cheek. “You’re sweet, Mitch, 
you really are.” And she turned 
and walked quickly away. 

“Which reminds me, Steve. A 
girl’s coming over tonight, Lee 
Fuller’s her name.” 

“Lee Fuller? Who’s she?” 

“A gal,” I said simply. “She sings. 
Listen to her, huh, a favour for 
me, huh, Steve boy, just listen.” 

He laughed. “Okay, pal, but I 
got a better idea— you listen to her. 

“Uh, uh.” 

"Okay, just as you say.” He got 
up and strode across the room 
leaving me sitting there, the re- 
mains of our community beer m 
front of me. 


QKINS RIO lived in a small six- 
^ storey apartment house on the 
upper west side. At that time of 
night the street was quiet and dark, 
the occasional lighted panes of 
glass the only sign of life behind 
the windows. I stopped in front of 
No. 55. It was the last house on 
the street; it looked old and dirty. 
Small bits of torn paper, cigarette 
butts and other litter formed an 
unswept carpet for me to walk on 
as I stepped into the vestibule. If 
he weren’t there, I had ho idea 
where I’d look next unless it ‘was 
the Missing Persons’ Bureau. The 

f lobe was so dingy in the hall that 
had to light a match to read the 
banked panel of names over the 
worn door buttons. 

I found the right button, pushed 
it and waited. Pretty soon there 
was the click-click as a button was 

S ressed in Skins’ apartment and the 
oor moved inward under the pres- 
sure of my hand. There was a small, 
self-operating automatic elevator 
and I was glad; I didn’t relish 
climbing six flights of stairs just 
to say hello to a drummer boy. 

The sixth floor corridor was just 
as dark as the one downstairs, but 
Skins had his door partly open and 
I walked toward the sharp dart of 
bright light that stabbed out into 
the dismal blackness of the hall- 
way. 

I shoved the door open all the 
way and went inside but Skins 
wasn’t there. 

“Hey, Skins?” I called. “Skins, 
where are you?” 

The only answer was a stifling 


kind of silence that I felt all around 
me like a heavy curtain of soaking 
wet blankets . . . that, and a faint 
tapping noise that reached my ears 
in a steady, familiar rhythm that 
I couldn’t quite place. I called the 
drummer’s name a couple of times 
more but all I could hear was my 
own voice . . . and that disquiet- 
ing tap-tap-tapping. Suddenly I 
knew what it was, somewhere water 
was slowly dripping out of a leaky 
tap. I followed the sound of it into 
a small bedroom off the living 
room and found the leak . . . only it 
wasn’t water! 

Skins Rio was sitting propped up 
at a small wooden table, his face 
a ghastly shade of white under the 
harsh light of a hundred watt bulb. 
His eyes, coldly fixed, were staring 
at me as if he couldn’t believe 
what he saw. But Skins saw 
nothing. ... , . , , 

There was a knife wound in his 
throat. 

It was only because I bent for- 
ward for a closer look at the trace 
of white powder I could see on 
S kins ’ lapel that they didn’t find 
me lying next to the dead drummer. 

It was just that close. You see, 
I know face powder when I see it, 
so I stopped to make sure and 
something sang a quiet song of 
violent death about six inches above 
my head. I heard it hit the door- 
jamb with a terrifying thud as the 
heavy blade bit into the soft wood. 
I saw the wicked bone haft of a 
long knife dancing with disappoint- 
ment at having missed me and 
somewhere a door slammed with a 
loud noise. It was in the next room. 


I tore out of the apartment with- 
out thinking what might be wait- 
ing for me in the darkness of the 
hallway — somebody had tried to 
kill me. The elevator doors had just 
closed and the square cage of light 
was slowly beginning to move 
downward. I took those six flights 
of stairs like the halfback oi old; 

I was twentyish again and the 
corpuscles were racing. By the time 
I got to the second floor landing, 
my knees were starting to sag and 
I hurtled the last flight on legs like 
stilts. I saw the doors to the auto- 
matic elevator slide open with a 
loud rattling noise ... It was 
empty . . . there was no one inside! 

Out on the street, I stood quietly 
before 111-46 Washington Street. I 
was completely alone, there wasnt 
a soul in sight. I stood there letting 
the cool breeze playfully finger my 
damp shirt and I was glad of the 
chance to rest. As I saw it then, 
the killer must have been in the 
apartment all the time. The thought 
made me break out anew m cold 
beads of sweat. But who had pushed 
the button that had let me into 
Skins’ apartment? If it was trig 
murderer, why? For Pete’s sake, 

Wh 0 y ff to my right the street ended 
abruptly and I could see the out- 
lines of Fort Tryon Park. Towering 
trees gracefully reached full green 
arms upward toward the sky, but 
. under the black canopy of a 
clouded night, the park was dark, 
forbidding, a perfect hiding place 
for a killerl I turned quickly and 
hurried away. , 

QTEVE saw me come in alone and 
^ his good-looking features regis- 
tered annoyance. He stopped 
making with his baton and gave it 
up to the second trumpet. I didnt 
wait for him to get off the stand 
but went right over to the little 
table in the corner and sat down. 

I felt tired, I was glad to sit down. 

The boys in the band and Nick 
were looking at me, and — especially, 
the new drummer. His shoe-button 
eyes weren’t as pleasant as the rest 
of his face and I wondered why I 
hadn’t noticed that before. 

“Beer, huh,” said the waiter. 

“Bourbon,” I told him. He looked 
surprised and I grunted, “I need it.” 

He shuffled off and Steve slid 
down next to me trying not to 
look anxious; he didn’t succeed very 
well. , „ 

“Did you find him, Mitch? 

I nodded. “Yeah, Steve, I found 
him!” The relieved grin on the 
orchestra leader’s face dropped dead 
as I said, “He’s been murdered, 
Steve — just like the other one, he’s 
been murdered!” 

The chair made a scraping noise 
on the floor as he got up holding 
on to the silver-coloured piece of 
furniture with bloodless knuckles. 
His mouth tried several times to 
say something but his lips wouldn’t 
work and all the juice had gone 
out of his tongue. 

The waiter put a bourbon down 
in front of me and a glass for 
Steve. “I brought you beer, right?” 

“Yeah, yeah, thanks.” It was just 
a mumble and the waiter flat-footed 


away, a queer expression on his 
pale face. 

Steve sat down heavily. There 
was dead- weight on his shoulders 
and strained tightness around his 
mouth. He began sipping at his beer 
without talking. Finally, he spoke: 
“We’re finished, Mitch, through. 
I’m ruined.” 

I didn’t know what the hell he 
was talking about and I didn’t 
hesitate to tell him so. 

“It’s the tour we were supposed 
to start tomorrow,” he said. 
“Supposed to?” 

He glanced at me, quick im- 
patience flicking its thin finger 
across his face. “You don’t suppose 
the police will let us leave to- 
morrow, do you?” he barked. 
“There’ll be questions, batteries of 
questions, it’ll take days.” 

I shrugged. “So what? Sure, it’s 
unpleasant but ...” 

By the way he drummed his 
fingers on the table top, I could 
tell that he was annoyed at me. I 
repeated, “So what?” 

“I should have told you, Mitch,” 
he said softly, the furrows of worry 
digging deep into his forehead. “If 
... if this tour had been a success, 
they were going to book us into 
the New Pilgrim Hotel, and you 
know what that means.” 

I whistled. “Whew!” 


“After all these years,” he went 
on painfully, “the big time— and 
then this.” He slapped the table top 
with the flat of his hand so hard 
that the glasses and I jumped to- 
gether. “We’ve got to go on tour, 
Mitch, we’ve got to leave tomorrow. 
It’s our musical lives! We won’t get 
a shot at the New Pilgrim again 

“Yeah,” I muttered. “I didn t 
know.” And I dabbed damp ring3 
on the table with the bottom of my 
glass. , . 

"We’ve got to go on tour, Mitch, 
we must! My whole future depends 
upon it.” I looked up and he added, 
“And yours, too, Match— yours and 
mine.” . . . 

“Yeah,” I said again. “I see what 
you mean.” 

Nobody cared about Skins any- 
way, except ... I looked over 
toward the bandstand, she was 
gone! 

“Where’s Patti?” 

Steve shrugged. “She’s in the 
back. I made her take a couple of 
phenos. She’s probably sleeping her 
fool _blonde head off dreaming of 
Skins.” 

“Not the way I last saw him, I 
hope.” 

“Where are you going, Mitch?” 

“The police,” I told him. “I should 
have gone there first.” 

He tugged at my sleeve. “No, 



s going to gel fired for this horseplay during office hours , 
I guess you knotc tcho, eh, Higgins?” 
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“ Don’t ever let me catch you driving 
like that!” 


no — wait!" 

“Wait! For what?” 

He was desperate, groping blindly 
in a dark one-way street. “There 
must be some way — there has to be. 
I . . . I’ve got to leave tomorrow 
on tour, I’ve waited too long to lose 
this chance.” 

“You’re crazy!” I yelped. ‘What 
you’re asking is impossible. I must 
tell the cops. Don’t you see, Steve? 
The guy was murdered — brutally. 
Maybe, if you’d seen. . . .” 

“If we just had time. Maybe if 
they didn’t find out until after we 
left. . . 

“That would be worse, Steve. 
They’d only make us turn around 
and come back.” 

He looked deflated. “You’re right, 
Mitch, I don’t know what I was 
thi nkin g of." 

I let my hand come to rest on 
his arm. ‘We don’t leave until 
noon,” I said. “Maybe the cops can 
clean up the whole thing. . . .” 

“Sure, sure,” he mumbled and 
stood up. “Forget it, Mitch, forget 
it, huh?”’ 

I watched the agonised droop to 
the splendid width of his shoulders 
and the pain I felt for my friend 
was a live thing that -writhed within 
me. If I could only help him! 

The same flat-footed waiter with 
the sad face came over and nudged 
me. “There’s a dame at the bar, 
Mitch; she wants to buy you a 
drink.” 

I EE FULLER! I snapped my 
fingers in the air. I’d forgotten 
about the red-haired thrush. I 
looked over at the bar— -but it 
wasn’t Lee. This one was as blonde 
as proxide could make her. 

“Tell her I’m not thirsty.” 

I got up and walked toward the 
door leaving the waiter mumbling 
to himself, ‘What a waste — cripes, 
what a waste!” 

The blonde babe got off the stool 
and crossed diagonally toward the 
exit so as to intercept me on my 
way out. She caught up with me 
as I went through the doorway and 
her arm crooked through mine. 

“Beat it, baby, I can’t do you any 
good.” 

She paid no attention and cuddled 
up to me as if she enjoyed it as we 
went down the steps. 

“Look, blondie,” I said gruffly, 
“I got to see. someone, so be a doll 
and fade, huh?” 

She flashed a grin at me, and her 
lips had an even more darkly- 
painted look under the orange neon 
light that blinked over the Club 
Century. 

“Someone wants to see you, too, 
honey,” she mouthed and she sur- 
veyed the empty street in front of 
us as if she were an hour late for 
a date she wanted to keep. 

“Who wants to see me, blondie, 
huh?” 

She didn’t answer at first but 
laughed nervously and when she 
did speak I had the vivid im- 

? *ression that she was repeating 
ines rehearsed in a very bad play. 

“The drummer boy wants to see 
you, honey,” she whispered. “A 
drummer boy named Skins Rio!” 
Did you ever swallow a big chunk 
of ice that got stuck in the middle 
of your throat? I didn’t know what 
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to do. I felt myself grab her 
shoulders, my fingers dug deep into 
her soft flesh. 

“What do you mean?” I shook her 
viciously. "What the hell do you 
mean?” 

She squirmed under my grasp, 
her hands prying at my fingers, her 
face like a mast of terror. 

“Let me go,” she squealed. “Let 
me go!” 

“Yeah,” croaked a hoarse voice 
from behind me, “let her go!” 

I did and spun around to look 
into the face of a bull-like man 
whose flat, unhandsome features 
went along perfectly with the gruff 
low-pitched voice. He wasn’t alone, 
either. A mousy individual, with 
hard eyes, black moustache and 
long side-burns to match, stood off 
to the side, one hand thrust deep 
in his coat pocket. 

“Beat it, toots,” said the big one, 
“beat it.” 

She muttered something in a 
thin muffled voice and walked 
away, her high-heeled shoes making 
staccato sounds on the concrete 
pavetnent. 

“Okay, buddy, you’re next.” 

T WENT in the direction the big 
1 guy nodded until they crowded 
me into an alley that was full of 
debris and darkness. 

The bull-voiced one slammed me 
against a brick wall and pinned 
me there with a pair of hands that 
looked more like slab. 

“Okay, guy, spill it!” 


“Spill what?” I asked. ‘What’s 
all this about?” 

Someone laughed — a high-pitched 
sound — and I knew it was the 
mouse boy. “He’s cute, ain’t he?’ 
he whispered. “Let me. . . .” 

“Hold it,” the big fellow said. 
Then he came back to me. “What 
we’re asking, feller, is what you 
were doing up at Bio’s place?” 

I saw the guy with the side- 
burns take his hand away from 
his pocket. It wasn’t a gun after 
all, and I was glad. Even though 
the one dim ray of light in that 
dark alley flashed and sparkled on 
the long, shiny blade he held in 
his hand, I was glad ... it wasn’t 
a gun after all. I should have been 
scared, though, scared to death, 
because I could distinctly see that 
knife he held in his hand had a 
heavy haft . . . and it was made 
of bone! 

This was the guy in Rio’s apart- 
ment who had pressed the buzzer 
. . . this was the guy who had. . . . 

This time I didn't give him a 
chance to throw it. I ducked away 
from the big guy and lashed out 
with a left fist as hard as I could. 
The shock went up my arm like 
electricity and the crumb with the 
knife dropped in his tracks; his 
blade made sweet music as it hit 
the ground. 

Something caught me behind the 
ear and flung me against the wall. 
I could have used those three miss- 
ing fingers on my right hand then; 
after all what can a guy with only 
his left do against a big ape with 


two fists as big as Virginia hams? 

“What’s the set-up?” I heard him 
say. “Come on, spill it, where do 
you fit in?” 

There was a long, high-pitched 
whining sound and then they were 
running, both of them running. I 
got up and staggered toward the 
street, toward the high-pitched, 
whining sound. A girl was standing 
there, a horrified look on her white 
face — she’d been screaming. She 
almost screamed again when she 
saw my battered features, but in- 
stead, she put her arms around me 
and slowly, red-headed Lee Fuller 
walked me toward the Club Cen- 
tury. 

The Club Century at three a.m. 
was usually a dead thing, still and 
quiet as a ghost in the dark. The 
sounds of music, tinkling glasses 
and women’s laughter long since 
gone, there remained only the 
hollow echo of a spent and fading 
night impatiently waiting the re- 
vivification of another day. 

Now, there were lights every- 
where — the boys in the orchestra 
were sprawled out in chairs, and 
Morrison from Homicide and two 
assistants were all over the place 
asking questions, never - ending 
questions. 

I’d sent Lee home just before I’d 
called the police and I promised 
to phone her soon. 

The detective closed his note- 
book with a loud slap. “Okay, boys, 
you can go now.” He winked apolo- 
getically at Patti and added, “You, 
too. Miss — I’m through.” 

“Sorry, Henko. This is a homi- 
cide case, either you’ll have to get 
a delay on your bookings, or . . 
he smiled abstractly, “we’ll have 
to clear this thing up before noon- 
time, huh?” And he smiled again 
to soften his determined stand. 

Morrison put his hot hand on 
my shoulder and I didn’t like the 


There are more ways... 

THE expression, “There 
are more ways of killing 
a cat”, does not always 
apply to the feline, which 
seems to take the brunt of 
many things, including the 
“nine lives” tale and vari- 
ous jokes. This has nothing 
to do with cats, either, but 
fish! We fish with rod, reel, 
line, net or spear; some- 
times dynamite is used, but 
that is illegal. However, one 
of the various methods used 
by the Chinese is simple. 
They go out in rowboats at 
night; on each rowboat is 
a net, propped up on one 
side, while on the other side 
is a white board. Upon see- 
ing this board gleaming in 
the moonlight, the fish, for 
some inexplicable reason, 
cannot resist the temptation 
to leap over it. As a result, 
they are checked by the net 
and drop into the boat! 
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feel of it. “You come with me, 
Mac, I want you up there, and 
you,” he thumbed at Nick, “you go 
on downtown with Jeffers.” He 
spoke to one of his men, “Hold him 
until I get back, see?” 

Nick’s face was carved in granite, 
his hard eyes stabbing at the de- 
tective. “What do you want with 
me? I didn’t kill the louse.” 

One of the detectives took Nick’s 
knife out, balancing it in his hand. 
“You haven’t answered half enough 
questions, yet, feller. C’mon, let’s 
go-” 

Patti burst out laughing with the 
high shaking sound of hysteria. 

“You’ll pay for it,” she screamed. 
“You’ll pay for killing him! You’ll 
pay, you’ll pay. . . Her voice 
trailed off in a sob, and I turned 
and walked out into the darkened, 
deserted street, Morrison close by 
me. 

jfhey’d already removed the body 
by the time we got there and I 
was glad. I don’t think I could 
have looked at it again. The apart- 
ment was in a hubbub of activity, 
there were men with police equip- 
ment everywhere. 

“Okay,” said the lieutenant. 
“Now, where’s the knife? Where 
were you standing?” 

I moved forward. “Here, and the 
knife is. ...” I was pointing right 
at where it should have been but 
it wasn’t there ... it was gone! 

“Look you,” growled the lieu- 
tenant, “if you. . . .” 

“He’s right, Lieutenant,” said a 
voice, “there was a knife here. 
Look!” 

The detective went over and I 
heard him say, “Yeah, I see.” He 
turned back to me. “It had a bone 
handle, huh?” I nodded. “The same 
as the one in the alley, huh?” 
“Yes,” I said. I was beginning 
to feel weary and I wished he’d 
get through with his questions. 

“Okay, Mac, that’s it!” He turned 
his back on me and walked away. 

QOMEBODY came in calling for 
the lieutenant. “Hey lieutenant, 
I’ve got something here for you. 
Rio was a hophead, a snifter.” 


I couldn’t find a taxi so I settled 
for a four-block walk to the near- 
est subway station. My legs were 
tired, but the little wheels upstairs 
kept going around and around. 
Somewhere there was a brass ring, 
only I couldn’t seem to grab it. I 
kept thinking about face powder, 
a woman’s face powder, the kind 
I’d seen on Skins’ lapel, and I won- 
dered if the police had noticed it, 
too. There was something screwy 
about that. Skins Rio was a one- 
woman man, one at a time, that 
is, so how come? Was it Patti’s 
powder on him, and if it was. . . ?” 
Patti opened the door to her 
small apartment as if she wasn’t 
surprised to see me. 

“C’m in, Mitehie, come in.” 

She closed the door behind me 
and stood there weaving like she 
was a sheet in the wind. “I’ve 
been drinking, Mitehie,” she an- 
nounced as if I didn’t know. 
“Mmmm, I have.” 

Her speech was thick, and the 
gown she wore was thin. She 
flopped down in a big, fluffy grey 
chair. 

“I’m drunk . . . why shouldn’t 
I be?” 

“Why?” was all I said. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Mitehie, 
you’re a sweet guy.” She climbed 
unsteadily to her feet and I helped 
her. Her head found the hollow 
of my shoulder and for a moment 
she seemed content to leave it 
there. “He’s gone, Mitch,” she 
mumbled against me. “He’s gone.” 
I held her at arms-length, the 
white face powder on the lapel of 
my coat goading me on. “When 
did you see him last, Patti? Do 
you hear me? When did you see 
Skins last?” 

She moved away from me, mut- 
tering dully, “Last? See him last?” 
The window was open behind her, 
a slight breeze rippling the curtains 
betwen the fire escape and the silL 
Patti walked toward it. 

I suppose the blonde singer saw 
him first as he came in off the 
landing, because it was her terror- 
stricken gasp that announced his 


arrival. Nick’s swarthy face was 
as dark as thunder, his eyes jagged 
lightning, but it was the .38 calibre 
automatic in his fist that gave me 
the creeps. 

“I thought knives were more in 
your line, Nick,” I said. 

He laughed and it was an un- 
pleasant sound. “Stay out of this 
Mitch, it ain’t any of yours. This 
is me and Patti, just the two of us.” 

She screamed something at him 
and he went over and hit her with 
the barrel of the gun. She moaned 
just once and fell down. I ran over 
and tried to help her up and that’s 
when the roof caved in . . . three 
times, I think. Nick brought that 
gun down hard on my thick skulL 

■W/HEN I came to, things were 
hammering in my head and it 
took a little while for me to realise 
that it was really someone pound- 
ing furiously on the door. I got up 
off the floor and opened up. It was 
one. of Morrison’s fat detectives and 
that’s when I remembered Patti. 

She was lying sprawled across 
the grey chair, her pretty face cut 
and tom, a horrible mass of cruel 
bruises. She was breathing, but 
who knew for how long? It was a 
bad beating. 

I started toward her but the 
Homicide man got some wrong ideas 
and grabbing me by the arm spun 
me clear across the room. His lips 
were drawn, and his eyes spat 
angry fire. Then he came at me, 
his fists ready for action. 

I don’t know what would have 
happened if I hadn’t yelled Nick’s 
name. When the sound of it sank 
in, it was like magic. He turned 
quickly and went over and picked 
up the telephone. 

“Nick’s crazy,” I muttered bitter- 
ly, ‘he must be to do a thing like 
this.” Then I remembered that he 
was supposed to be down at Head- 
quarters and I didn’t understand. 

“He got away from Jeffers on 
the way down, the detective told 
me. “As soon as the lieutenant 
found out, he sent me over here. I 
guess he figured something like 

After they took Patti to the hos- 
pital, I grabbed me a cruising cab 
and went home. If ever a guy 
needed sleep I did, and I could 
hardly wait, but what I didn’t know 
was that the cards weren’t falling 
my way. My key went into the lock 
and his gun into my back at the 
same time. 

“Open up and get inside,” said 
Nick’s voice. It was like a cold 
wind. 

We went in and he closed the 
door behind us, then he switched 
on the light. “Too bad I had to 
slug you, Mitch.” He sounded 
almost apologetic but his gun didn’t 
look it. “How’s Patti” he asked in 
an off-hand way. 

I guess I lost my temper then but 
I couldn’t help it. 

“Don’t, Mitch, don’t!” he warned 
grimly, and he waved his gun at 
me. “She had it coming,” he 
snapped. “Besides, the way she told 
it, she made them think I killed 
Rio.” I let him talk. ‘T could have, 
too," he w*ct on. 


The Air Force should hnow ... 

1\AOST of the credit for discovering radar goes to Sir Robert 
ivl Watson Watt, although many others experimented with it. It 
was his proposal which launched, in 1935, the project which 
culminated in the discovery of radar. He was responsible for the 
programme which cost ten million pounds before the beginning 
of World War n and which, before the end of the war, had 
cost more than the Manhattan Project which produced the atom 
bomb. But the cost was well worth it in the saving of lives, 
planes and buildings. The youngest son of a joiner, Watt was 
bom on April 13, 1893 at Brechin, Scotland. He went to the 
University College, Dundee and got a degree with distinction in 
electrical engineering. During World War I he worked on 
numerous scientific problems associated with radio. He went to 
the Sudan to study the radio-characteristics of tropical thunder- 
storms and to the Arctic for radio observations of the ionsphere. 
In 1937 it was rumoured that Germany had discovered radio- 
location (radar), but it was disproved and Watt went ahead 
quickly to finalise his own work. England had radar at the out- 
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“They Just wanted you for ques- 
tioning,” I told him. “Sunning was 
screwy.” 

Sleep, now, was a far-away thing. 
By the time I got out to Steve’s 
place, Morrison was there with a 
couple of his men; one of them I 
hadn’t seen before. 

The Lieutenant looked surprised 
when he saw me and my comment 
that I couldn’t sleep seemed to 
have no effect on him whatsoever. 
Then I saw Steve. His face was 
pale and drawn but there were 
fever points of excitement in his 
grey eyes. 

He smiled reassuringly at me. 
“I’m okay, buddy. Everything is 
going to be all right, Mitch, ever- 
thing!” 

Morrison was firing off words 
like a fifty calibre, loud and long. 

“Cover all depots, bus, rail, au-, 
etc. I want that guy picked up 
before he leaves town, understand? 
I want Nick Matillo and when you 
get him, book him for murder!” 

He just laughed at me. “Yeah, 
yeah, I know. I need dough, Mitch, 
lots of it. I’m getting out. You got 
any?” 

I showed him my wallet. It wasn’t 
very much, just a twenty-dollar 
bill, but he took it. 


I WAITED forty-five minutes after 
1 he’d gone before I made up my 
mind — and it was only the memory 
of Patti’s battered face that did it, 
you can believe that or not. Lieu- 
tenant Morrison was still on duty 
when I called and when I told him 
that Nick had just paid me a visit, 
he hopped up like a first day’s 
recruit when an officer goes by. 

“He’ll probably try to get money 
from Henko,” he snapped — which 
was my idea exactly and the reason 
I’d called him— “How long ago did 
he leave, Irwin?” 

When I told hi mhe violated all 
the rules and regulations of the 
Police Department by cussing me. 

Steve came over and asked for 
a cigarette. My hand was shaking 
as I held out the pack. He said, 
“He got me for a hundred bucks, 
Mitch ... if it hadn’t been for 
that gun. . . .” 

I blinked owlishly. “I don’t get 
it. What happened?” 

“He confessed, Mitch. Nick told 
me he killed Skins.” He slipped his 
arm around my shoulders. “He was 
jealous. I guess the poor guy 
couldn’t help it.” 

They were leaving then and the 
lieutenant called out, “Hey, Irwin, 
want a lift?” 


I went with him, leaving Steve 
standing at the door looking like 
a tired old man and, at the same 
time, happy thoughts of a New 
Pilgrim booking were doing things 
to the corners of his mouth. 


I rode in silence on the way 
across town but the little old 
mechanism upstairs was at it again. 
If Morrison was just wrapping up 
the case around Nick, what about 
the two gorillas. Where did they 
figure in? I sat up suddenly. If the 
Lieutenant was dropping me off, 
he sure was going the long way 
round. !J 


“Hey, where are you going? This 

“Take it easy, Irwin,” he said, “I 
want to look in at Nick’s place.” 

I sank back against the leather 
seat. Why didn’t he say that in 
the first place? 

I don’t think that old Morrison 
expected to find Nick in his room, 
because when his skeleton key 
opened the door he went in with 
his gun in his holster. Only the 
detective was wrong, Nick was 
there ... his body sprawled on 
the floor. 

The detective looked at the knife 
lying across the dead man’s open 
right palm, the red-stained blade 
pointing like an accusing finger at 
the razor-sharp wound in his throat. 

“I didn’t figure that,” he muttered 
quietly to himself. “I just didn’t 
figure on that.” 

He went over and took a wallet 
out of Nick’s pocket. I saw my 
twenty in it before he put it back 
in the piano-player’s pocket. Then 
he stood up. 

“Well, at least he saved the tax- 
payers some money, huh?” 

My mouth was a gaping hole of 
disbelief. “What?” 

“Don’t you know a suicide when 
you see one?” 

■^S^/KILE Morrison had called off 
the dragnet from his car radio, 
he was grinning in a self-satisfied 
way that didn’t become a police 
officer. It annoyed me. 

“You can leave on tour as 
scheduled now, Irwin,” he told me. 
“That’s what you wanted, huh?” He 
notified Headquarters to phone 
Steve and then he must have caught 
the look on my face because he 
snapped, “Case closed. Any ques- 
tions, bud?” 

‘Wait a minute,” I protested, “if 
you’ve forgotten those two lugs who 
combed me over, I haven’t.” 

“Oh, yes,” he muttered without 
too much interest. “Get down to the 
lab before bus time and look over 
the pictures, huh? We’ll pick ’em 
up.” 

The squad car had stopped in 
front of my apartment house and 
he opened the car door. “See you 
around some time, huh?” And as 
it moved away from the kerb, I 
could hear Lieutenant Morrison call 
in Police Headquarters again. 

I started toward the building until 
I saw the detctive’s car turn the 
corner and disappear, then I 
stopped, reversed myself and 



walked quickly down the street 
toward the nearest all-night taxi- 
rank. 

The first timid rays of dawn were 
probing for a soft spot in the black 
surface of the night when I hurried 
up the steps of the City Hospital. 
The nurse at the desk thumbed her 
registry in response to my urgent 
question. 

“Patti Sheldon?” I nodded. “Here 
it is,” she said and she looked sur- 
prised. “She was discharged.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

She fixed me with a reproving 
eye and her manner was as stiff 
as her starched white uniform. 
“Treated for cuts and bruises and 
discharged,” she read. “And if there 
is anything else, mister. . . .” 

But I didn’t stop to hear. I ran 
for the nearest telephone booth ana 
dialled Steve’s number. After a 
while the operator came on the line. 

“They do not answer, sir,” her 
mechanical voice told me. 

“Keep trying, keep trying!” 

She did, but it was useless. Steve 
didn’t answer his telephone — and 
that was when my throat got dry 
and panic stabbed into my belly 
like cold steel. The merry-go-round 
upstairs was whirling madly again 
and I could see the brass ring but 
no matter how many times 1 
grabbed for it, it eluded my groping 
fingers. 

The New Pilgrim, Hotel . . . the 
cross country tour ... a twenty- 
dollar bill, and a shiny blade. Keep 
going, Mitch, hurry, hurry, don’t 
stop now — there’s the brass ring. 
Grab it, Mitch, go on, try just once 
more! 

My brain was racing furiously 
and frantically I refuelled it. Face 
powder on a lapel . . . his lapel 
. . . mine ... a twenty-dollar 
bill and a shiny blade. 1 had it 
. . . the brass ring ... it was in 
my fingers! , 

When I finally found Steve ha 
was at the Metropolitan Garage on 
West 10th Street. The top of the 
bus was packed solid with band 
instruments; he was just climbing 
down. 

“It wasn’t suicide, Steve,” I 
blurted out like water overflowing. 
“Nick was murdered . . . like 
Skins, he was murdered!” 

J-|E looked startled and a little 
scared. “I don’t understand. The 
lieutenant said. . . .” 

“He was wrong, Steve, he slipped 
up. He didn’t see what I saw. The 
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knife was pointing the wrong way! 
If Nick killed himself, the blade 
would have been pointing away 
from his body not toward it. A 
suicide would never grasp a knife 
in that position. He was murdered 
and the kill er put the knife in his 
palm . . the wrong way!” 

“You’re clever, Mitch, the 
orchestra leader muttered. “You 
really are.” 

“I saw his wallet, too, Steve. My 
twenty was in it, but I didn’t see 
your hundred . . . the hundred 
you said he took from you when 
he confessed. ...” 

Steve’s hand came out of his 
pocket ... the knife was just as 
big and ugly as all the others Id 
seen. 

“Don’t make me kill you, too, 
Mitch— don’t You’re my friend, 
Mitch, please don’t make me do it! 
“Why? Steve, why?” 

“You’re my friend, Mitch, you’ll 
understand! Remember how I 
helped you after your accident, re- 
member?” 

Remember! How could I ever 
forget! Just like I remembered how 
it had happened. Not that I’d ever 
blamed him for it, it wasn’t really 
his fault. My fingers just happened 
to be in the bus door when he 
had slammed it shut. Remember? 

“Listen to me. When this tour is 
over, I’m through. Til be rich, do 
vou hear? I’ll go to South America, 
I’ll . . . I’ll never come back here 
again.’ You can have the bandj 
Mitch, it’s yours, I give it to you.’ 
‘What are you saying, Steve? 
How will you be rich?” 

He went on as if he didn’t hear 
me. “It was small stuff before, but 
this is big. This is the clean-up, 
Mitch.” His hand moved menacing- 


“So was Dick. ... 

“Dick!” I exclaimed. “You killed 
the other drummer, too?” My 
stomach was a weak thing and my 
legs were jelly. 

“I had to, Mitch,” he said almost 
apologetically and he answered my 
unspoken question. “Nick was a 
fool. He didn’t know anything— 
he just was handy, that’s all. Nick 
was my alibi, Mitch.” 

“And the new drummer?” 1 
queried softly. “You phoned him 
after you killed Rio, didn’t you?” 
He was grinning at me so I kept 
talking. “You had to have a 
drumer, didn’t you, Steve? You 
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you out next week , . . 


were the one who called him and 
told him it was Joe, didn’t you? 

He didn’t have to answer because 
suddenly I saw — I saw a lot of 
things, i saw the white face powder 
on Rio’s lapel again, white face 
powder that wasn't face powder at 
all and I knew ... at last I 
knew! , , 

The orchestra leader moved to- 
ward me. “Are you my friend, 
Mitch? Don’t make me kill you, I 
don’t want to, Mitch.” But he kept 
advancing toward me and that 
knife looked long and very sharp. 

“Drop it, Henko!” said a hard 
voice — Morrison’s voice. 

I heard the knife hit the cement 





floor with a clattering sound and 
suddenly the garage was swarm- 
ing with cops, cops with guns, cops 
with handcuffs. I waited until Steve 
was out of sight, then I climbed up 
on the roof of the bus and threw 
the bass drum to the floor. 

It was heavy, heavier than it 
should have been and as it hit the 
ground it split open; it split way 
wide open and two of Morrisons 
men were busy then, picking up 
the dozens of little packets of snow- 
white powder that some men sell 
their souls for. 

I picked out the photos of the 
two mugs who had got wind of 
the load of narcotics that Steve was 
carrying on his projected tour of 
the country, and I left 

It was about 10 a.m. when I 
reached Lee Fuller by telephone. 
I’d already got a new drummer and 
a new piano player— all I needed 
now was a new gal singer. 

“You’ve got until noon to be 
packed and sitting in the bus in 
the Metropolitan Garage on West 
110th Street, baby,” I said. 

“What? What did you say?” 
“Mitch Irwin’s Orchestra is leav- 
ing at twelve noon on a cross 
country tour,” I said. “I need a 
thrush — a red-headed thrush. How 
about it, honey?” 

“Oh, Mitch,” she whispered. 
“Hey, listen, Lee, baby,” I said 
into the mouthpiece, “I forgot to 
ask you . . . can you really sing?” 
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THE CHARMER WAS A 
KILLER 

Continued from page 5' 

HACK in a ravine in New Jersey 
tr woman was returning from the 
dead. Schmidt had been careless in 
not making sure' he had done a 
really good job on Mrs. Schmidt 
that afternoon. Late at night, on a 
ledge on the cliff-like side of the 
ravine, she recovered consciousness. 
Although she was tormented with 
pain, she began a laborious climb. 
Inch by inch she dragged herself 
up with grass and bushes until she 
finally lay gasping on her stomach 
on the track. She could do no more. 
Unconsciousness enveloped her. 

Not until the next day did Mrs. 
Schmidt again open her eyes. She 
was in a hospital bed. She was 
still a Very sick woman, but she 
made an effort to answer questions 
put to her by the police. 

From the taxi-driver and rail- 
way officials, the missing husband 
was traced to Philadelphia. There 
his trail vanished. A special squad 
of detectives failed to find any Hel- 
muth Schmidt at a hotel or lodging 
house — which, of course, was not 
surprising as he had assumed the 
new ifientitv of Emil Braun. 

The neighbours filled in interest- 
ing details of Schmidt’s past for 
the police. He had arrived in Lake- 
wood as an immigrant from Ger- 
many only about 18 months before. 
With him were his wife, Anita, 
and a servant girl named Margareta 
Baersch. 

Schmidt soon got a position at 
his trade of jewellery repair. He 
was hard-working and ambitious 
and in his spare time manufactured 
saleable items of imitation jewellery 
in a %mall workshop he set up in 
the basement of his house. 

Suddenly Mrs. Schmidt disap- 
peared. He reported that she had 
deserted him and run away to join 
an old flame in New York. Shortly 
he added the information that she 
had divorced him. 

He did not miss her as he was 
apparently well cared for by the 
housemaid, Margareta — so cared for 
that gossip develoned that their 
relationshin was no longer that of 
master and servant. 

Then Margareta also disappeared. 
Schmidt had his usual ready ans- 
wer for queries. He told all the 
curious that she had gone away to 
take a factory job in New York. 

Only a few days later, a New Mrs. 
Schmidt took up residence in the 
house. This was the woman he had 
tried to dispose of in the car over 
the edge of the ravine. 

The second Mrs. Schmidt revealed 
that she had 3,500 dollars and a 
valuable collection of jewellery 
when she married Schmidt five 
months before. He had persuaded 
her to withdraw the cash from the 
bank and place it with the jewel- 
lery in a cashbox. Detectives 
showed her the box they had found 
at the house. It was empty. 
QCHMIDT (as Emil Braun) mar- 
ried Irma Palatinus. He had 
contacted her through . a matri- 
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monial advertisement and had cor- 
responded with her all through his 
five months of matrimony with the 
second Mrs. Schmidt. 

Two days later they arrived in 
Detroit, where Schmidt had already 
rented a furnished cottage on Glen- 
dale Avenue in the suburb of 
Highland Park. They moved in, and 
as usual he took a job in a city 
jeweller’s shop and did side line 
work at home. 

After about eight months, Braun 
informed the few tradespeople not 
to call any more as they were 
moving. He left late one night in 
December, 1916, per the usual 
taxicab. 

Some neighbours who “happened 
to be watching” noticed that he de- 
parted alone. There was no one left 
behind at the house. 

As before Schmidt had a new 
marriage partner and identity all 
lined up to replace the previous one. 
A few days after he left the Detroit 
house, he arrived at another rented 
residence on Oakdale Boulevarde in 
the small town of Royal Oak, 
Michigan. 

His new wife was a neat, stylish 
woman in her mid-thirties. His new 
name was George Rolof. 

A few months later, the United 
States entered World War I against 
Germany. Numbers of people in 
Royal Oak, as in thousands of other 
communities through the country, 
began to grow suspicious of the 
neighbours of German birth who 
lived amongst them. 

They watched George Rolof. They 
had noticed before by the lights 
burning that he worked in his base- 
ment until late every night. Al- 
most immediately after America en- 
tered the war, however, he care- 
fully pasted newspapers over the 


windows and they could no longer 
see inside. 

Another suspicious development 
they noted was the sight of clouds 
of dense black smoke billowing out 
of Rolof’s chimney for several 
nights soon after the declaration 
of war. 

Several neighbours decided to re- 
port Rolof and his queer goings on 
to the local sheriff, O. H. P. Green, 
at the country seat of Pontiac. 
Green agreed that the smoke could 
come from the burning of docu- 
ments which a spy did not want to 
fall into the hands of his enemies. 

As a result, on April 17, 1917. a 
squad of special officers of the De- 
partment of Justice accompanied 
Sheriff Green to Rolofs house to 
interrogate him. 

The smiling, courteous man who 
opened the door identified himself 
as Rolof and invited them inside. 
He introduced them to Mrs. Rolof, 
who was busy at some dressmaking 
which she did at home to add to 
the family income. 

Rolof had no objection to being 
questioned. He admitted he was 
German, having arrived in America 
in November, 1913. But to think 
he was engaged in spying, he dec- 
lared, was ridiculous. 

To prove his loyalty, Rolof pro- 
duced papers showing that he had 
that day started work in a local 
munitions factory, having tempor- 
arily abandoned his non-productive 
trade of jeweller. 

The officers asked permission to 
search the house and Rolof 
smilingly agreed. They went dili- 
gently from room to room but un- 
covered nothing to suggest any spy- 
ing activities. 

There was a furnace in the base- 
ment. Sheriff Green inspected it 



and found it had recently been 
cleared out. Rolof was told about 
the dense smoke seen coming out 
the chimney by the neighbours. He 
said he had been burning oft piles 
of rubbish left behind by the pre- 
vious tenant. 

Another officer pointed to three 
large suitcases standing together in 
the basement. Rolof explained they 
belonging to a young woman who 
lived in the country. She was 
shortly to marry a friend of his 
who had asked him to store her 
luggage until after the wedding 
and he found an apartment for 
them. 

The police opened the bags and 
found them full of pretty, lacey 
under garmnts. 

As far as Sheriff Green and the 
officers were concerned, the case 
was closed. 

Nearly a month passed, and the 
attention of Sheriff Green was 
again drawn to George Rolof. • On 
the afternoon of May 14, he re- 
ceived a visit from a woman who 
kept a boarding house in Detroit, 
which was not far from Royal Oak. 

She reported that On February 2. 
an attractive young woman named 
Augusta Steinbach had arrived to 
take a room. She told the landlady 
that she was a governess from New 
York. She had come to Detroit to 
marry a man named Herman 
Neugebauer, with whom she had 
been corresponding. 

Rather tearfully, Augusta, who 


was an open-faced, confiding and 
seemingly unsophisticated girl, ex- 
plained that her Herman had not 
been at the station to meet her. The 
landlady tried to console her and 
suggested that she contact the miss- 
ing fiance at the address to which 
she had been writing. 

'.Augusta explained that Herman 
was rather a wanderer. He kept 
changing his room and for con- 
venience he had used the address 
of a friend when corresponding 
with her. The friend’s name was 
George Rolof, and he lived m Royal 
Oak. 

The landlady telephoned Rolof. 
He was solicitous and helpful. He 
said he would contact Neugebauer. 

Within five minutes Neugebauer 
was on the line talking to his re- 
lieved fiancee. He made an appoint- 
ment to meet her that night at a 
restaurant in Detroit. 

Augusta went off to see the man 
she was engaged to marry but had 
not yet seen. The romance until 
then had been solely by corres- 
pondence. 

She returned to the boarding 
house that night, well satisfied with 
Neugebauer. They planned to be 
married on March 17, which gave 
them plenty of time to find a house. 

Houses however, seemed hard to 
get. Weeks passed. On March 10, 
Augusta told the landlady she was 
going to move in with her fiancee s 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. George Rolof, 
in Royal Oak. It would be more 
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economical until she found some- 
where to live with Herman. 

Augusta sent word to New York 
to have the luggage which she had 
left there forwarded to Rolof’s ad- 
dress. She packed her bag . and took 
a taxi from the boarding house out 
to Royal Oak. 

The landlady told Sheriff Green 
that was the last she had seen of 
Augusta Steinbach. 

WHILE staying with her, Augusta 
had written regularly to a de- 
voted friend in New York, a girl 
named Agnes Domanecki with 
whom she had worked for years. 
After Augusta had left the boarding 
house, a wedding present arrived 
for her from Agnes. 

The landlady took it out to the 
Rolof address in Royal Oak. She 
found Mrs. Rolof working on the 
lawn. When she asked about Au- 
gusta Steinbach the woman showed 
surprise. She said she knew no 
one of that name and she was cer- 
tainly not staying in her house 

This was incomprehensible to the 
landlady. She went to the railway 
and confirmed that Augusta’s lug- 
gage had been sent from New York. 
Officials assured her that the bags 
had been delivered to the Rolof 
bouse. 

The landlady was debating what 
to do the next day when she re- 
ceived a visit from an agitated 
George Rolof. He told her his wife 
had made a mistake. She had been 
away visiting friends for a few 
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“Wake 

days and did not know Augusta 
Steinbach had moved in. He had 
arranged with his friend, Neuge- 
bauer, that she could stay with 
them. 

Her baggage had arrived, but 
after a few days she had a violent 
quarrel with her fiancee. As a 
result Augusta had left, saying she 
was returning to New York. 

Believing this story, the Detroit 
landlady returned the wedding pre- 
sent to Agnes Domaneeki. But Ag- 
nes wrote saying that something 
was wrong. She had not seen her 
friend, and she could not believe 
Augusta was in New York without 
contacting her. 

Sheriff Green promised to inves- 
tigate. He was suspicious of Rolof. 
Augusta Steinbach had supposedly 
returned to New York soon after 
March 10, when she moved to the 
Rolof house. Yet, when he searched 
the house during the spy investi- 
gation on April 17, her bags were 
still there. 

Rolof again greeted the Sheriff 
effusively when he called. Asked 
about Herman Neugebauer, he ad- 
mitted knowing him but did not 
know his present whereabouts. He 
said he lived in furnished rooms in 
Detroit but changed his address 
frequently and was a “rather shift- 
less fellow”. 

The Sheriff wanted to know 
when Rolof had last seen him. He 
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p, Mr. Schaffer ... Time for your sleep 
said about the middle of the pre- 
vious month. The girl Neugebauer 
was to marry had become dissatis- 
fied and returned to New York. 

Questioned about the bags, Ro- 
lof said they had been sent on to 
Augusta Steinbach in New York. 
She had written to him after she 
got back, asking him to do so. He 
produced a letter from her, post- 
marked New York, giving an ad- 
dress on East 63rd. Street, where 
he was to send them. 

Satisfied, Sheriff Green departed. 
He was convinced Augusta Stein- 
bach was safe in New York. He 
wrote to her friend, Agnes Doman- 
ecki, that Augusta could probably 
be found at the address Rolof had 
given. 

Three months later Green re- 
ceived a letter from Agnes Doman- 
ecki. It explained she was still 
searching for Augusta. The address 
sent her had proved to be merely 
a furniture storage warehouse. Her 
friend’s bags were there waiting 
for her. But of Augusta Steinbach 
herself no one had seen any sign. 
She switched her campaign back 
to the New York police. So in- 
sistent was she that at last Captain 
Cornelius Willemse of the Homicide 
Division was assigned to investigate. 

Willemse contacted Sheriff 
Green, who promised to put a man 
on the case. Then Green died sud- 
denly. The investigation was pigeon- 
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holed in the turmoil in his office 
until a successor was appointed. 

It WAS April 16, 1918 before the 
new Sheriff, Charles Cross was 
briefed on all the details of the 
Augusta Steinbach disappearance. 
As the case was primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the Royal Oak au- 
thorities, Sheriff Cross agreed to 
send two men immediately to New 
York to make enquiries about Au- 
gusta from that end. 

Deputies Gillespie and Cryder- 
man, Who were selected for the task 
first interviewed Agnes Domaneeki 
She told them how she and Augusta 
had arrived in America together 16 
years before; how they worked to- 
gether as servants in various homes. 
In 1916 Augusta had confided she 
was not satisfied; she wanted to be 
married, have children and a home 
of her own. She began to answer 
matrimonial advertisements. 

Finally she had announced in 
March, 1917, that she was going to 
Detroit to marry Herman Neuge- 
bauer, with whom she had been 
corresponding. She had said fare- 
well to Agnes and departed with 
her 1,500 dollars savings. 

The police showed Agnes the 
letter which Rolof had said he 
received from her and which direc- 
ted him to forward her luggage to 
New York. The girl declared it was 
not her friend’s writing. 

At the storage warehouse, the 
three bags still waited for Augusta. 


Police opened them. Agnes said the 
contents had definitely belonged to 
Augusta, but numbers of things, 
including jewellery and furs, were 
missing. 

The investigation switched to the 
newspaper in which Augusta had 
first read the matrimonial adver- 
tisement of Herman Neugebauer. 
Clerks remembered that Neuge- 
bauer had run a number of such 
advertisements with them. 

They produced correspondence in 
which he had ordered the placing . 
of the advertisements and enclosing 
money for the cost. In them he had 
given his address as “C/- G. Rolof, 

9 Oakdale Boulevard, Royal Oak, 
Michigan”. 

Officers of the Immigration Ser- 
vice were called on to assist. They 
could find no record of Herman 
Neugebauer or George Rolof ever 
entering the country. Plainly there 
was something wrong there. Rolof 
was certainly a German who had 
been resident in America only a 
few years. 

The investigators seemed at a 
dead end. Then clerks at the news- 
paper office unearthed other letters 
in their files ordering the insertion 
of various matrimonial. advertise- 
ments — and which were in the same 
handwriting as those received later 
from Herman Neugebauer. 

They were signed either H. 
Schmidt Or Emil Braun. The Brauri 
letters gave an address in Glendale 
Avenue, Detroit. The Schmidt 
letters letters came from Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 

Again the names were checked 
by the Immigration Service. They 
could find no Braun as having en- 
tered the country— but there was 
an entry under the name of Hel- 
muth Schmidt. It disclosed he was 
born in Berlin in 1876. Details were 
given of his apoearance and his 
occupation of jeweller. 

A photograph showed clearly the 
man who then called himself 
George Rolof. . 

Mrs. Schmidt, who was living in 
New York, accompanied the depu- 
ties back to Royal Oak to “put the 
finger” on Rolof. 

Squads of detectives, meanwhile, 
proceeded to the residence occupied 
by Herman Schmidt (in Lakewood, 
New Jersey) and by Emil Braun on 
Glendale Avenue, Detroit. 

In the grounds of the Schmidt 
house was an old disused well. It 
was filled with rubbish, but the de- 
tectives carefully sifted it and came 
upon the remains of a human body 
subjected to quicklime. There were 
also a woman's shoe and fragments 
of bone. 

In the Braun house the detectives 
found a freshly cemented floor- 
section in the basement. They re- 
moved the cement and dug beneath. 
They unearthed the decomposed 
body of a slim and pretty redhead 
—the former Irma Palatinus. 

Police confronted George Rolof 
with the second Mrs. Schmidt, 
whom he believed dead. At first 
he tried to deny his guilt; but when 
the woman was brought in, still 
showing the effects of his murder 
attempt, he broke down and made 
a full confession. 


He admitted killing four women 
— the first Mrs. Schmidt, the maid 
Margareta, Irma Palatinus, and 
Augusta Steinbach. _ Augusta’s re- 
mains were found distributed about 
the garden of the Royal Oak house. 
She had been burned in the fur- 
nace, causing the black smoke seen 
by the neighbours. 

It was believed, however, that 
Schmidt’s actual tally was much 
greater. In a safety-deposit box he 
had secreted 20,000 dollars in cash. 
There were probably other victims 
for him to have accumulated so 
much. 

Mrs. Rolof was questioned and re- 
leased. Doubtless she would have 
been the next victim. She had es- 
caped longer than the others be- 
cause she had refused to hand over 
her savings of 3,200 dollars. A few 
days before his arrest, however, she 
had at last given in and put the 
money in a joint account. 

After his confession on April 22, 
1918, Helmuth Schmidt (which was 
his real name) was locked up in 
the Royal Oak Gaol. That night a 
guard noticed him kneel on the floor 
beside his bunk. He thought he was 
going to pray and nodded approv- 
ingly. “If ever a man needed prayer 
he does,” he mused to himself. 

But Schmidt was not thinking of 
prayers. From his crouching posi- 
tion he suddenly leaped upright and 
brought his head crashing against 
a steel railing of the bunk. 

So he committed suicide. The 
blow fractured his skulL He was 
dead before a hastily summoned 
doctor could save him. 


BATTLE OF THE 
CRANKY CAMELS 

(Continued on page 9) 

As the camels pushed down into 
an arroyo, the odour of deatn 
reached the nostrils of the men 
long before the grisly sight re- 
vealed itself. 

The buzzards squawked and rose 
into the air with laboriously flap- 
ping wings, driven off by the noise 
of the caravan moving into tne 
circle of what had once been wag- 
gons. Now they were charred, cold 
rums, and the men and women who 
had been surprised by the vicious 
Mohaves were unrecognizable as 
humans. „ , ... 

He looked at Sam and saw that 
the face of the Westerner was 
sullenly grim. “A thousand, at 
least,” Sam said. “A thousand mur- 
derous devils on fast ponies. 

Bishop said nothing. He concen- 
trated on the rope reins dangling 
from the iron ring in the right nos- 
tril of the white camel. He won- 
dered if there might not be an- 
other place up the wash reserved 
for the death of his men, a festi- 
val site for Mohave men and women 
who liked the feel of white flesh 
beneath their sharp knives. A thou- 
sand Mohaves. Twenty-five to one. 

All day the men were aware of 
the cloud of dust in the east, the 
high stationary cloud that marked 
the trail of. the Indians. The Mo- 
haves were moving, perhaps joined 
by the Havasupais. Horses were 
dragging travois across the wash, 
urged on by the women, while the 
bucks circled on their ponies. The 
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whole tribe was moving into a 
better position to prey on waggon 
trains moving toward the gold fields 
to the west. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
Bishop noticed that the wash had 
begun to flatten out somewhat, and 
that they were moving into a 
grassy, rolling area watered by a 
creek and surrounded by a ring 
of hills. A series of ridges blocked 
their view so that they could not 
see more than a tnile, but the dust 
cloud had grown so immense that 
there was little doubt that the In- 
dians were moving across the Mo- 
have Wash a few miles ahead. 
Bishop held his hand up for a halt 
while the camels were still within 
the cover of an arroyo, then he 
turned to Sam Willis. 

“There isn’t much choice,’’ Sam 
said, looking at the rolling grass 
ahead of them. “Beale’s on the other 
side of that river of Indians 
somewhere. We either got to cross 
or go back.” 

Bishop frowned and ran his hand 
over the stubble on his face. Look- 
ing at his men, he saw their youth- 
ful faces watching him, waiting for 
him to tell them what to do. But 
as he looked at them, he knew this 
was one decision he could make 
only for himself. 

“What are our chances of get- 
ting past the Mohaves?” he said to 
Sam. 

The scout shrugged and bit into a 
quid of tobacco. “Maybe one in a 
hundred.” 

Bishop looked back at the men. 
The camels were restless now, and 
some of them, feeling the tension 
in the air, had begun to growl. 
“There are a thousand bucks out 
there,” Bishop said slowly. “You 
saw what happened to that waggon 
train.” His throat was suddenly 
dry. “I don’t expect you to risk 
your necks for me. Any of you that 
want to go back can leave now. 
There won’t be any hard feelings." 

It was only as he started around 
the edge of the flat that he realized 
all of the men were still with him. 
The only chance was to keep mov- 
ing now, to try to skirt the edge 
of the Mohave army. It would be 
too risky to proceed on foot, for 
none of the men were experi- 
enced enough as camel riders to 
climb atop their mounts in less than 


five minutes, and a delay of one 
minute might very well mean the 
difference between life and death. 
Bishop’s hand stayed close to the 
stock of his rifle, and his tongue 
flicked over his lips as the after- 
noon crawled by. In another hour, 
they could hear the bounds of the 
Indians in the distance, the yelping 
of the dogs and the whinnying of 
the horses. Pulling his reins. Bishop 
turned the white camel to the 
southeast, away from the grassy 
flat This was a ticklish business 
now. Perhaps the Mohaves would 
have scouts out to the rear of 
their expedition. Perhaps the Mo- 
have dogs would eaten the mal- 
odorous scent of the camels and 
lead a barking path to the 40 men 
who were intrepid enough to at- 
tempt to cross the Mohave coun- 
try. 

Then Bishop called another halt, 
and he felt the cold perspiration 
popping out on his forehead. Look- 
ing down from atop the camel he 
saw 'that a crevice blocked their 
path to the south east, a murderous 
crevice 30 feet deep with rock 
walls so sheer that even the sure 
footed camels could not navigate 
them. Bishop smiled at Sam. 

“Looks like nature doesn’t want 
to co-operate,” he said. 

^ nebulous plan began to take 
shape in Bishop’s mind. He 
beckoned to Hi Jolly and the little 
Syrian guided his camel to the great 
dromedary, a puzzled look on his 
brown face. 

Bishop felt a sudden affection to- 
ward the camel driver. “Hi,” he 
said, “how fast can these camels 

The Syrian scratched the side of 
his head. “Pretty fast, maybe,” he 
said in a heavy accept 
“Fast enough to outrun a horse?” 
Hi Jolly snook his head, mean- 
ing no. 

Bishop took a deep breath to 
strengthen his nerve. "‘I say we 
take the Mohaves head on.” 

For a moment, Sam’s face was 
perplexed, then he grinned and spat 
onto the ground. “You’re crazy,” he 
said, “crazy as hell.” 

Bishop wiped his palms on the 
high pommel of the saddle. “Sure, 
I’m crazy,” he said, ‘but I don’t 
■see any other way.” 

“Might work.” Sam’s grin faded. 



“If it doesn’t we’ll die quick. That’s 
one consolation.” 

Bishop’s mind began to calcu- 
late. “You suppose the Mohaves 
know we’re around?” 

“I doubt’s it,” Sam said. "They 
probably know Beale’s coming from 


trains moving from the west. — 
they saw our fire last night, they 
must figure a one-fire bunch isn’t 
big enough to meet with or' we 
would have had 'em on our necks 
before now.” 

It was a crazy plan. All of the 
men knew it and yet none of them 
backed down. It was a crazy plan 
that could only have been conceived 
by a man atop a camel, in an un- 
orthodox mixture of Old World 
beasts with their New World 
masters. Perhaps the sight of 40 
thundering camels would scatter the 
Indian ranks enough for a quick 
dash through them. If they could 
make the head of the wash and get 
into the hills, they might be able to 
set up some sort of defence. 

Bishop frowned as the camels 
moved back into the wash. There 
were too many things dependent on 
“ifs" in the scheme, and one bad 
break would mean death for the 
whole force. The camels moved into 
a straight line. Bishop pulled Out 
his rifle and checked the breech, 
then he looked down the row of 
men. Some of the faces were twis- 
ted into forced grins of enthusiasm, 
the rest displayed their fear openly. 
There were few men who could 
face almost certain death without 
some qualms. He felt his own 
blood pumping faster through hi3 
body, his face hot, his hands cold. 

He gave the signal. The line of 
camels began to move forward, 
slowly at first, gaining speed as 
the men clung precariously to the 
swaying saddles. 

The line swept over a arise and 
Bishop’s eyes narrowed at the sight 
of an immense line of Indians 
stretched out on the flat by the 
creek. The horses pulling the tra- 
vois kicked up immense clouds of 
dust. 

The squaws walked alongside, 
yelling at the horses and at the kids 
that swarmed around the moving 
animals. In the melee wheeled the 
Mohave warriors, mounted on their 
ponies, half obscured by the whirl- 
ing dust There were at least a 
thousand of them. Then, as if by 
magic, a sudden change swept over 
the swarming Indians. A sharp-eyed 
squaw spotted the camels and 
screamed out a shrill warning. Bis- 
hop saw the warriors wheeling into 
position. The dogs shot out of the 
dust and began to yap toward the 
camels, their fangs bared. And 
immediately behind them came 
staggered lines of warriors, whip- 
ping their ponies, waving their 
lances, yelling as they notched ar- 
rows to their bows. 

Bishop pulled his rifle up and 
began to fire, trying to adapt his 
shooting to the pitch of the loping 
cameL Around him, puffs of smoke 
arose from the rifles of the camel 
riders, and one or two of the men 
had begun to utter half-hearted 
yells. The wave of Indians swept 
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closer, their shrill, defiant whoops 
ringing in the air. An arrow thud- 
ded into the high pommel of Bis- 
hop’s saddle. He sighted through 
the dust, drawing a bead on the 
weaving chest of a Mohave buck. 
He pulled the trigger and the In- 
dian dropped heavily beneath the 
hooves of his mount. 

“Stay together,” Bishop shouted 
over the drumming hooves and 
the roaring of the excited camels. 
“Don’t let them split us.” 

The camels charged toward the 
line of travois and the horses 
snorted and jumped with fear at 
the sight of the monstrous animals, 
upsetting the drags and breaking 
their traces to stampede away. The 
squaws began to run after the hor- 
ses, cursing shrilly at the camels 
and at the children who got under 
their feet. The warriors were ham- 
pered now by the fact that they 
could not manoeuver close to the 
camels without running down their 
own families. 

Suddenly, however, Bishop felt 
an arrow whip at the leather fringe 
of his jacket and’ he glanced oyer 
his shoulder to see a buck whip- 
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ping down on him, lance levelled 
upward. There was no time to 
bring up his rifle, for only a split 
second separated the wicked point 
of the lance and his body. But sud- 
denly he felt the camel jump, and 
it was all he could do to keep his 
seat as the giant beast seemed 
to reverse his position in mid-air 
and swerve at the Indian pony. The 
horse snorted and shied, then be- 
gan to buck and run as the white 
dromedary bore down on it, his 
huge teeth bared. The Indian tried 
to hold his seat, but the manoeuver 
of the camel had caught him off 
balance and he was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground. The hooves 
of the camel struck out at the 
chest of the Indian and the Mohave 
buck was crushed into the dirt. 

Bishop jerked at the reins, trying 
to turn the camel, but the white 
dromedary seemed oblivious to 
command, as if this were his own 
personal fight now. He disregarded 
the jerking tugs at the ring in his 
nostril. He wheeled in hot pursuit of 
another mounted Mohave and this 
time caught a warrior broadside. 
The Indian went down. Bishop had 
no chance to use his rifle. It was 
all he could do to keep from being 
thrown to the ground as the drome- 
dary cavorted among the Indians. 
Through the dust. Bishop caught a 
glimpse of the 40 scared men moun- 
ted on their 40 camels and he heard 
Hi Jolly's voice raised in an elated 
whoop. The camels were routing 
the Indians. 

QNCE the resistance of the 
warriors had been broken, Bis- 
hop was faced with a more serious 
problem. The gyrations of the battle 
had led his force across the creek, 
into the beginning of a village that 
the Mohaves were erecting on the 
edge of the water. The brush 
wikiups were filled with children 
who peered out at the strange 
animals and the devils who rode 
them, their eyes wide with the 
natural superstition of the Indians 
toward the humpbacked animals. 
The old men glared at the strangers 
with hostile eyes, and the squaws, 
though they kept their distance, 
kept up a running chatter of de- 
risive hoots and jeers. 

Sam rode up alongside Bishop, a 
wide grin on his face. 

“It sure worked nice,” he grinned. 

Despite his natural elation, Bis- 
hop felt a pang of uneasiness. There 
would be little to fear from the 
bulk of the Mohaves in the village. 
But a large band of warriors had 
escaped to the east. They would be 
furious now with the humiliation 
of their defeat by such a small 
force and anxious to avenge them- 
selves. Victory had been won by 
the unforseen antics of the camels, 
excited by the tension of battle. But 
to the east lay mountainous coun- 
try where the camels would be 
confined, where the Mohaves could 
ambush in safety. And if the band 
of warriors reached Beale before 
Bishop did, the surveying party 
would have little chance to defend 
itself before the outraged Indians 
cut them down. 

The faces of his men were flushed 
by the surprising, impossible, un- 
believable victory. But Bishop saw 


that they had not escaped un- 
scathed. One man had passed out in 
the saddle from an arrow in his 
shoulder. Many were bloodstained 
from minor wounds. From here on, 
the balance of power would lie in 
speed instead of numbers. Moving 
among the men, he counted those 
with wounds, and in a quiet voice 
told them to turn back. He would 
leave six men to secure the village. 
That would leave 14 men, including 
himself, to push on toward Beale’s 
party. “‘Fourteen men,” he sighed 
wearily. “Fourteen men against a 
wilderness full of Indians.” 

The party moved out again be- 
fore dawn, this time threading its 
way into the hills with extreme 
caution, watching the draws and 
gullies, the ridges covered with | 
volcanic rock and ponderosa pine, 
waiting for the first sight or sound 
of the Mohave warriors. Shortly be- 
fore sundown that evening, Bishop 
realised he could push his men no 
farther. He called a halt in a clear- 
ing backed by a rock wall that 
would serve as a natural fortifica- 
tion. 

Suddenly, there was a shout from 
one of the sentries. The men drop- 
ped their tin plates and scrambled 
for their rifles. Bishop jumped to 
his feet. In the fading light,, he saw 
two men riding up the side of the 
hill between the trees. They were 
dressed in the blue coats of the 
frontier army and mounted on 
strong horses that were beginning 
to lather from a hard ride. As they 
rode into the circle of stones, a 
lieutenant dismounted. 

“Is there a Mr. Bishop here?” he 
said clearing his throat. 

Bishop stepped down into the 
clearing. “I’m Bishop,” he said. 

“The colonel’s respects,” said the 
lieutenant politely, touching his hat. 
“Colonel Hoffman sent us to tell 
you that he has the rendezvous 
secure on the Colorado.” The officer 
glanced around at the camels. 
“Your camels made good time. We 
had a hard time catching up. But 
we didn’t run into any Indians. 
Evidently the news that Colonel 
Hoffman was bringing up reinforce- 
ments scared them off.” 

Bishop was filled with an un- 
controllable laughter at the incon- 
gruity of the whole situation, at the 
thought of the troops camped along 
the Colorado imagining that their 
presence had scared the Mohaves. 
His harsh laughter rang out across 
the camp, and the longer he looked 
at the naive faces of the two 
soldiers, tired after their long ride, 
the more the laughter swelled with- 
in him until he was forced to sit 
down on a rock. The two soldiers 
continued to stare at the crazy 
whooping man, even after they had 
filled their plates with beans and 
drawn aside from these strange 
civilians to eat. 

AT DAWN the next morning, the 
two soldiers started back to- 
ward the Colorado, and Bishop 
pushed the camels forward again. 

The trail began to narrow now, 
skirting, along a sheer slope north 
of Bill Williams’ Mountain, offering 
room for only one camel at a time. 
Suddenly he saw the boulder poised 
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on the lip of the cliff, 30 feet above 
the train. 

Shouting out a command, Bishop 
whipped his camel onward, trying 
desperately to get off the exposed 
ledge. 

Swearing, Bishop tugged at the 
reins, trying to turn the white 
dromedary down the slope, but 
the huge beast refused to obey. It 
surged up the hill, directly toward 
the Indians. 

With a sinking sensation, Bishop 
realised that the camels were going 
berserk once again, the smell of 
the Indian ponies flaring their nos- 
trils and making them snort madly. 
Their spongy hooves held tight to 
the side of the slope as the first 
wave of the Mohaves, confident of 
an easy kill, swept down the in- 
cline. But again, they had not 
reckoned on the natural antipathy 
between the horses and the camels. 
Struggling desperately to rein in 
close to the huge beasts, the In- 
dians had to fight their horses that 
shied away from the spitting 
camels. 

Now the camels seemed to brace 
themselves against the slope, their 
long legs spread out to retain their 
footing. Bishop saw the boys with 
the confident faces of men using 
their guns to good advantage now, 
blasting away at the Indians who 
could not hold their horses steady 
enough to use their bows. 

And now, at the top of the hill, 
Bishop saw fear distorting the faces 
of the Mohaves, the natural fear of 
the camels augmented by the sight 
of the warriors helpless on the slope 
being slaughtered on their unmana- 
geable ponies, doomed to roll down 
the rocky incline- and pile up on 
the trees below. Gathering in 
bunches, they watched the camels 
moving toward the top of the slope 
and a sudden fear overcame them. 
Pausing for one brief moment, they 
sent another shower of harmless 
arrows down the slope as a last 
gesture before they turned tail and 
streaked down the hill. 

Once the camels were atop the 
ridge, there was no need to signal 
a halt for the camels stood stock 
still, supporting a dozen men who 
were so stupefied by the sudden- 
ness of the attack and the Indian 
retreat that they could not believe 
the battle was over, that once again 
the camels had come through. Bis- 
hop stirred in his saddle, and it was 
only then that he saw the arrow 
sticking from the fleshy part of 
his leg and realised that he had 
been hit. 

Two days later, Bishop led his 
caravan into the valley of Leroux’s 
Springs and saw the animals of 
Beale’s party watering at the clear 
fountain of water that tumbled 
down from the rocks. 

And as he dismounted from the 
great white dromedary, he felt a 
surge of affection toward the im- 
mense, stubborn, magnificent beast 
that had Droved its mettle in a 
new and strange country. Bending 
close to the expansive hump of the 
camel, he filled his lungs with the 
strong, malodourous scent of the 
camel and smiled. It was the highest 
tribute he could possibly pay. 


BRITAIN MAKES A 
SPORTING COMEBACK 

(Continued from page 13) 

What is more, each member fol- 
lows to the letter, instructions given 
by Gustave Sebes, who is charged 
with the preparation of the team. 

It seems that Puskas’s assessment 
was approximately correct. Eng- 
land’s World Cup Team flew from 
London to Berne, Switzerland, only 
a few days before they were due 
to play their initial match. They 
had not played together as a team 
previously as they werent selected 
until six days before the first con- 
test. , 

Other European teams have de- 
feated England at the game winch 
they introduced to the world. The 
Communist countries regard it as 
an asignment to be fulfilled as 
part of their Soccer blooding. 

Mr. T. Loftus Tottenham, who is 
founder and organiser of the Chase 
of Chertsey Soccer Club, nursery 
for Arsenal, declares: “The trouble 
with our professionals is that they 
are neither acrobats nor athletes. 
They are not fit; I play squash 
with them so I know. They think 
that being able to job through 90 
minutes of a Soccer match _at half 
pace means that they are fit.” 

This season English clubs are con- 
centrating on a thorough condition- 
ing of their men and the encour- 
agement of intelligence into the 
ranks of their teams. At least two 
of England’s soccer exponents are 
absolutely in world class. They are 
Stanley Matthews and Stan Morten- 
sen. Foreign players who have op- 
posed these two brilliant tacticians 
claim that they have never met 
them without learning something 
about the game. 

Matthews’ skill was obvious in 
his early youth. He represented as 
an international when he was only 
19. Since then he has gained the 
same achievement more than fifty 
times. Mortensen is a team mate 
in the famous Blackpool Club. He 
is one of only four footballers who 
have scored goals in every one of 
the Cup Tie matches played by a 
final side in a single season. His 
most spectacular feat was in the 
1948 Football Association semi-final, 
when he won victory for his Club 
against Tottenham Hotspur with a 
blaze of brilliant play when the 
opposition was one goal ahead and 
there remained only one minute of 
play. He scored a goal to equalise 
and slammed in another two during 
the period of extra play. This year’s 
new training techniques could 
easily produce more Matthews and 
Mortensens and, if that should hap- 
pily happen, England assuredly will 
soon shine again in the international 
soccer scene. 

DRIT AIN’S greatest recovery in 
sport, was achieved in athletics. 
At the Empire Games, celebrated 
in 1950 at Auckland, Australia won 
a total of 33 titles to England’s 19. 
At the Olympic Games, Helsinki, 
1952, only one Briton won an 
event. At the Vancouver Common- 
wealth and Empire Games, last 
year, Britain finished with 23 firsts. 


21 seconds and 20 thirds, as against 
Australia’s 19-11-19. British ath- 
letics had already been given a ter- 
rific uplift by Roger Bannister’s his- 
toric mile in May, 1954. 

There were six starters in that 
famous race. They were, reading 
from the inside, G. F. Dole, (Ox- 
ford), Brasher, A. .K. Gordon (Ox- 
ford), Bannister, Chataway, W. 
Hulatt (A.A.A.). There was a false 
start by Brasher and then they 
were away. Brasher led around the 
first lap in 57.4 with Bannister be- 
hind him and Chataway next. The 
order was the same at the half mile, 
which was won by Brasher in 1 
min. 58 secs. At this stage Bannis- 
ter was a yard and a half behind 
him. Just before the two and a half 
lap mark, Bannister spoke a single 
word: “Chris!” Chataway ran to 

the lead and had completed the 
three laps in 3 mins. 0.4 secs. He 
passed the 1500 metres post in 3 
mins. 43 secs., to equal the world’s 
record and he broke the tape at 
the mile in 3 mins. 59:4 secs., to 
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become the first human to beat the 
4 minute mile barrier. 

Australian John Landy, within 
weeks, reduced the record to 3.58. 

The Vancouver middle distance 
race was correctly billed a s the 
“Mile of the Century". Landy and 
Bannister went to the start, each 
with his own strategy to follow. 
The Australian was determined to 
run the Englishman “into the 
ground”. Bannister’s plan was to 
run, at level pace, to clock 4 mins, 
or a second or so above or below. 
After 280 yards of the race, world- 
record-holder, John Landy, dash- 
ed into the lead. He held his posi- 
tiion for the first three laps in 
58.2, 60.0 and 60.2, and heard the 
final lap bell ring when he had 
been running for 2 mins. 58.4 secs. 
At one stage he was 12 yards 
ahead of Bannister but the latter 
was only two and a half yards 
behind him when they swung into 
the final circuit. As the two mighty 
milers turned into the final stretch, 
the excitement of the crowd was 


at fever pitch. Landy risked a 
glance over his inside shoulder. At 
that precise moment Bannister 
stormed past him on the outside 
and went on to win by five and a 
half yards in 3 mins. 58.7 secs. 
Landy also beat four minutes. 

Only a few minutes after the re- 
markable mile race, the crowd of 
35,000 was treated to one of the 
grandest exhibitions of British ob- 
stinacy and courage ever presented 
in public. It was the finish of the 
gruelling marathon race. Two hours 
sixteen minutes after the start of 
the 26 miles 385 yards road event, 
35-year-old Englishman, Jim Peters, 
came reeling into the stadium, at 
the head of the field. In a starkly 
tragic effort to reach the finishing 
tape, he collapsed at least a dozen 
times but continued his semi-con- 
scious struggle. For 19 minutes, in 
deathly silence, onlookers watched 
the spectacle. There was a sigh of 
relief when he was grovelling on 
his hands and knees with 180 yards 
to go. The event was won by 


Joseph McGhee of Scotland. Eng- 
lishman Jim Peters did not win an 
Empire Games medal but, beyond 
doubt, he won the undying respect 
of sport lovers in the Vancouver 
Stadium and throughout the world. 

AT Sydney Stadium on the even- 
ing of March 28, this year, Scot, 
Peter Keenan,, struck a series of 
powerful blows on behalf of Brit- 
ish boxing prestige when he easily 
outpointed Australian Bobby Sinn 
to win the British Empire Bantam- 
weight Boxing Title. He was in 
complete charge of the fight from 
beginning to end and at no stage 
was he in the slightest danger of 
defeat. The Australian was game 
but the Scot was brilliant. With 
clever footwork and uncanny de- 
fence Keenan jabbed, hooked, rip- 
ped and crossed with copybook pre- 
cision. Keen judges left the stadium, 
confident that the visitor was a 
potential world champion. 

On July 10, 1951, the Middle- 
weight Boxing Champion of the 
World, “Sugar’ v Ray Robinson, shap- 
ed up to Great Britain’s 23-year-old 
Randolph Turpin, at London’s Earl’s 
Court, in what was regarded by 
the experts as a sparring match for 
the champion. For 15 terrific rounds, 
the British boy outboxed, out- 
fought and outpunched the negro. 
That evening Turpin was a fighting 
artist. His artistry gained for him, 
and for Britain, a world title. 
Throughout the fight he pressed 
Robinson. In the early rounds he 
pushed the more experienced cham- 

S iion around the ring, landing heavy 
eft hooks and powerful blows to 
the head and body. Robinson was 
not able to attack; he could only 
defend himself. His wild swings 
missed Turpin by feet and the few 
body punches that he was able to 
smash through the challenger’s de- 
fence seemed to have no effect. 
Robinson did more back-moving 
than he had done in any of his 
130 fights. 

In the 6th round Robinson threw 
a barrage of lefts and rights to the 
head but Turpin merely stepped 
back out of range until the attack 
was spent As soon as the negro 
paused for breath Turpin stepped 
in to punch with both hands. In 
the seventh round he opened a cut 
over Robinson’s left eyebrow. By 
the time they had reached the thir- 
teenth Robinson had realised that 
the only way he could retain his 
title was by a knockout. He crowd- 
ed in, throwing terrific punches 
with either hand. Turpin was 
quicker and smarter and, not only 
did he keep out of harm’s way but 
he continued to throw punishing 
punches until the final belL As Tur- 
pin was crowned Middleweight 
Champion of the World, the huge 
crowd commenced an ovation that 
lasted for more than 10 minutes. 

Turpin lost his title to Robin- 
son in a return bout, but to Eng- 
lishmen he is still their fighter who 
won the title. 

Another lad who is booming Brit- 
ish boxing stocks is a young coal- 
miner, Dai Dower, of Abercynon. 
His home is a gaunt, grimy mining 
village. Good judges, of the glove 
game have likened him to his fel- 
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low Welshman of yesteryear, Jimmy 
Wilde, who began his memorable 
career almost fifty years ago. 
Dower’s first step to national box- 
ing fame, was taken in 1952 when 
he won the nation’s Amateur Box- 
ing Association flyweight title 
which earned him a trip to Hel- 
sinki for the Olympic Games. Over 
there, he dropped a close points 
decision to a Russian named Bula- 
kov, in the quarter-finals. In 195d 
he turned professional and quick- 
ly punched his way to the top. 
In March this year he won the 
European Flyweight Title from 
Italian Nazzareno Giannelli and 
earned for himself a match with 
Pascual Perez for the world s cham- 
pionship. It was his third title in 
three months, having previously 
won the British and Empire crowns. 
Dai Dower’s greatest ambition is 
to bring Jimmy Wildes worlds 
title back to Wales. 

TN the sport of whirring wheels, 

1 postwar England has produced 
a champion whose invincibility is 
legendary wherever sportsmen ride 
cycles for prize money. Reg. Har- 
ris is the winner of five world 
cycling championships. He .naa ms 
first international success in Paris 
in 1947. That was when he won 
the amateur title. The story of 
Harris is a typical tale of a cham- 
pion who overcame difficulty, ins 
war service in North Africa .in- 
cluded being blown out of a blaz- 
ing tank. He was discharged on 
medical grounds. He had always 
loved cycling. He became British 
champion in 1944 and held the title 
for three successive years. In mi 
he became world amateur sprint 
champion. It was the first time since 
“Tiny” Johnson won the world 
championship in 1922, that the 
Union Jack had been hauled to the 
mast head on such an occasion, in 
1948 he was involved in a bad motor 
crash. He had a fractured spine 
and doctors said he would never 
ride his cycle again. He didn’t be- 
lieve them. 

In the Olympic Games m Lon- 
don, 1948, he was automatically 
selected in the No. 1 position for 
the sprint. Unfortunately he enter- 
ed three events — the 1,000 metres 
sprint, 1,000 metres time trial and 
2,000 metres tandem. The heats 
of the three events overlapped. 
British press attacked him for what 
thev termed “his greediness”. He 
failed in the first two events and 
did not start in the third. 

Immediately after the Olympic 
fiasco, he became a professional. 
He won his first professional title 
in Copenhagn in 1949 and followed 
it by victory at Liege in 1950 and 
Milan in 1951. 

In Cologne in August 1954, he 
proved himself to be the fastest 
rider and cleverest tactician on t 1- " 
cycling tracks of the world. 

His income from bike racing is 
estimated at £10,000 per year. What- 
ever may be the results of Reg Har- 
ris’s future cycling competition, his 
name will stand for many years 
among the elite recorded in pro- 
fessional cycling annals. 

In the sphere of mechanised 
speed on wheels, a 25-years-old 
Eng lishm an is being hailed as the 


successor to Malcolm Campbell. 
Stirling Moss is a stocky, confident, 
young man with deep-set grey 
eyes and a breath-taking fearless- 
ness on the track. 

Stirling Moss graduated from the 
500 c.c. ranks, where he won every 
big prize in the category. Up among 
the big-time Grand Prix drivers he 
out-drove the masters, such as 
Italy’s Giuseppe Farina and Argen- 
tinian Juan Fangio. In 1950 he 
was declared Britain’s “Driver of 
the Year.’’ He was only 21. A series 
of European wins and records fol- 
lowed. Now he is acknowledged one 
of the best in the world. This year 
he signed a contract with Mer- 
cedes-Benz to drive their Grand 
Prix and Super Light Supercharged 
sports cars during 1955. 

Another British road racing hero 
is Geoffrey Duke, winner of the 
350 cc. and 500 c.c. world road 
race motor cycle championship. 

It is a long time since a world 
champion swimmer was produced 


by the British Isles. American 
coach. Matt Mann, suggests that 
“maybe it won’t, be long now, be- 
fore a couple of his students splash 
their way into swimming news. The 
Wardrop twins, of England, are 
at Michigan University, U.S.A. 
Swimming for Michigan University 
in a dual meet against Iowa Uni- 
versity early this year, Jack Ward- 
rop won the 220 yards freestyle in 
2 mins. 5.4 secs, and Bert the 
200 backstroke in 2 mins. 12.4 secs. 
In the 4 x 100 yards freestyle relay 
Bert returned 51.5 secs and Jack 
50.1 secs. Jack is getting close 
to Ford Konno’s world record of 2 
mins. 4.7 secs for the 220 yards. 

Each year the ranks of British 
sport exponents produce an inter- 
national class performer to remind 
the rest of the world that Britain 
is really accomplishing her national 
assignment — a comeback to pre- 
eminence in sport. After all, she 
invented most of it. 
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FIGHTING MAN 
BOWS OUT 

Continued from page 29: 

Punchy nodded and walked 
slowly away. He wanted to turn 
around then and tell Johnny a few 
things. He wanted to say, “Johnny, 
you’re a born fool. You don’t know 
the score. You don’t realise what 
they’re doing to you, Johnny.” 

No, Johnny didn’t know. Guys 
like Al, and Punchy, and other guys, 
had to take the fall before Johnny’s 
leather; they had to go down and 
keep their eyes shut and listen to 
the count, and watch the ref. hold 
Johnny’s hand up; and they had to 
do it again and again while Johnny’s 
reputation got bigger and bigger, 
until Johnny was a coming boy and 
could be matched with the champ. 

Punchy knew the ropes, remem- 
bered with every step he took; 
every time his flat feet hit the pave- 
ment they jogged up another pic- 
ture of what had been, could be 
for Johnny. Johnny being built up 
to take a fall so that one day the 
papers would scream, “He was good 
but he wasn’t good enough.” So 
that the fight fans would think- the 
flabby champ was still at his peak, 
though they should have known 
that a man doesn’t stay at his peak 
that long. 

Yes, that was where Johnny fit- 
ted — and Johnny didn’t know it. 
Johnny, who was so anxious that it 
should all be on the level. 

Mike, who was so anxious that 
it shouldn’t be on the level. Nick 
saying, “You give us the same kind 
of fight Al would have given us. 

Punchy only got paid for lying 
down. If he stayed on his feet he 
didn’t get a penny. He couldn t 
jump off the merry-go-round at 
Portland by staying on his feet He 
needed money for that. And Johnny 
couldn’t stay married if he laid 
down, because then Johnny would 
think he was good and would carry 
right on until he was punchy, too. 
That girl Punchy had seen, she 
wouldn’t want to stay married to 
Johnny. . 

Punchy spat. What the hell! He 
didn’t know getting punch drunk 
made a guy that sentimental. If 
Johnny wanted to stay in the fight 
business, it was hit fault. If he 
wanted to lose that nice girl and 
live on giggle-gas until he was 
smashed down to the truth, it was 
his choice. He wasn’t the first guy. 
Maybe he wouldn’t finish so bad, 
either. Maybe he’d finish like 
Punchy, with nearly enough dough 
to get to Portland. Maybe he’d 
come out of it all right by lying 
down when he couldn’t get any- 
thing by standing up. 

There were all sorts of ways of 
getting out even. Nick had his way, 
getting dough for other people’s 
punchy; Punchy had his way, and 
so did Al. It was good enough for 
them. Why the hell wasn’t it good 
enough for Johnny? 

Fight-time Johnny looked fit. 
Clean and handsome and fit. He 
looked like a winner. Punchy knew 
and envied him that. 

A nice guy. Punchy thought 


They went on fourth, after a trio 
of four-rounders. He bowed to the' 
genial jeers that greeted the an- 
nouncement of the substitution, held 
his hands high, and gave them his 
gargoyle grin. 

In his corner, a couple of house 
seconds, and one of them said, 
“You’re in fast company tonight, 
Champ. The kid’s a comer.” 

“I been in fast company before, 
Punchy said. 

“But not since the war. Don t 
go leading with your chin, huh, 
Champ.” 

“These are the kind of guys I 
eat,” Punchy said. “This kind I can 
take.” 

They both got a laugh out of that. 

What do you do with a guy like 
Johnny? You come in low, under 
the left, and hook. He’s on his toes, 
and moving, and when he gets flat- 
footed for a second you watch out. 
But on his toes and moving, you 
try to crowd him, keep him off 
balance. You come in low, and 
hook. 

Only that left of Johnny’s. It 
was a lance. It was a spear. It 
was a sword. Cutting, bringing the 
blood. And the short right he threw, 
from time to time — the right he 
saved, mostly. It was a weapon. 

In the first round, Punchy tasted 
that right in his mouth, and his 
head snapped back. Toward the 
end of the round, he felt it under 
the ear, and the buzzing was bad 
for a while. 

On his stool, the talkative second 
said, “He’s a cloud, isn’t he? He’s 
a hard man to hit.” 

“He’s no prize, not in the ring,” 
Punchy said. 

“Okay, Champ. We’ll see. Pro- 
tect yourself.” 

Punchy shook his head, and his 
vision cleared a little, and he looked 
over at Johnny’s midriff. There was 
some red. Not much, but some. 

Bulling in, and hooking. Never 
looking up, just watching the feet, 
and keeping the hands inside, work- 
ing away at the belt, trying to make 
it red. 

Once, when Punchy rushed, there 
was nothing but ropes, and he got 
tangled for a second. And when he 
turned, looking for Johnny, the 
right whistled home. 

The arcs whirld, and the canvas 
burned his back. 

At seven he was conscious, and 
up at nine, but the rubber was in 
the legs and the vision of Johnny 
unclear. His groping hands found 
Johnny finally, and he wrestled 
out the round. 

‘You could quit, you know,” the 
second said. “This isn’t a title fight. 
How much are you supposed to take 
for the money?” 

“Never quit yet,” Punchy said. 
“I’m too old to learn. What round 
is it?” 

“Fourth coming up. Listen, may- 
be the doc had — ” 

“Don’t be silly,” Punchy said. “I 
wondered if you could count, is 
all.” 

The fourth, and Johnny a ghost 
on legs of steel, moving around 
Punchy and spearing him with the 
left. The fourth, and Punchy bulled 
him into a corner, finally, and 
pounded, again, at the belly. He 
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thought he could feel some sag in 
Johnny. _ , 

The fifth, he seemed to find 
Johnny easier. He was getting 
weary, but he let Johnny carry him, 
and toward the end of the round 
Punchy stepped back and tried a 
wild, overhand right. It caught 
Johnny on the side of the jaw, and 
he went into the ropes. Punchy hit 
him twice as he came off. 

The second said, “You amaze me. 
Champ. You knew more than I 
gave you credit for. The guys 
cheese.” .. „ 

“He’s a good boy,” Punchy an- 
swered. “He’s just in the wrong 
business.” . „ , 

He went out m the sixth, and 
met Johnny in ring centre. There 
wasn’t so much spring in Johnny s 
legs, and there was a bewildered 
look in his young eyes. 

Punchy seemed to have forgotten 
about the three stiff jolts he d 
handed Johnny at the end of the 
round. He went back to work on 
the belly, digging at that young 
strength. 

Johnny retreated, the left trying 
to stay up and moving. But Johnny 
was arm-weary, and his legs were 
lead. In the middle of the round, 
Punchy stumbled backward from 
the light left to the head. 

Johnny, over-anxious, came in 
with the right ready. 

Punchy threw the haymaker. 

It was a solid bull’s-eye, and the 
shock of it travelled Punchy’s arm 
all the way to the shoulder. He 
turned, and . went to a neutral 
corner. 

He was still standing there when 
they counted Johnny out. 

In the dressing-room, Nick came 
over to tell him, “I don’t think 
you’ll ever fight here again, 
Punchy.” 

Punchy smiled at him. “Johnny, 
either. Get out of my way, Nick. 
I’m in a hurry to get home.” 

The room was quiet. He could 
just hear the music from the radio 
next door. Then, a little later, he 
heard Johnny’s feet on the stairs. 
They were moving heavily and 
slowly. 

He heard th door open, and her 
voice. “Darling, what—?” 

“Bad night,” he said. “It took 
an old-timer to show me the light, 
baby.” 

“Johnny — you lost, but it — ” 

“I lost, baby. I lost my last 
fight.” 

“Because you promised me? 
Johnny Gallegher, if it’s what you 
you want — ” 

“Honey, there’s only one thing 
I want, and that’s you. Tomorrow 
I go to see the people at the Courier. 
I'm a little slow to learn, baby, but 
I learned tonight.” 

In his room Punchy looked at 
himself in the mirror. And then 
he looked at the empty tobacco-tin, 
and remembered the sixty pounds 
that had been there, the Portland 
money. A1 Deever had his Portland 
money now. 

He couldn’t quite figure out why 
he’d done it; but, somehow, in his 
mind, it was tied up with Louise. 
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k BE POPULAR 

| Slim Scientifically 
JFORD'S CORPOREAL 
/TABLETS replace vital 
T Glandular secretions 
(endoerines), lack of which causes 
formation of fat. Weight reduction 
can now be scientifically controlled. 
Sbc weeks' supply costs 12/6; three 
weeks' supply 6/6 post free, under 
plain wrapper. Obtainable all 
Chemists or post free from 

NOEL P. FORD 

M.P.S. (Syd. Univ.) Chemist 

247 KINS ST., NEWTOWN 
SYDNEY. Phone: LA 1712 


TAKE A WILD 
IRISHMAN 

Continued from page 39 
And suddenly the swamp began 
to thin out. The going was drier 
underfoot and the ti-trees gave way 
to stunned banksias and odd clumps 
of dune grass. 

And now the ground changed to 
damp sandiness, and there was 
rough grass underfoot. The going 
was easier still, and at last they 
came out on to the beach — to the 
full caress of the south-east wind. 

They could see the island now 
across the narrow channel and the 
lighthouse on the eastern shore. It’s 
great beam was like a friendly, 
beckoning finger. 

“Made it, by God!” exulted Cor- 
most on the button.” 

They were on the centre of the 
bare, wind-swept beach now, with 
no cover for hundreds of yards, no- 
where even a native cat could hide, 
yet — 

Corrigan stared — and Bergen rose 
to his feet from where he’d been 
hiding face down in the bottom of 
the big dinghy. There was a .45 
automatic in his hand as he stepped 
over the gunwale on to the sand. 

All his enmity seemed now to 
be concentrated on Corrigan, ignor- 
ing the girl as something he coutd 
pick up later on as a side-issue to 
the result of his duel with Corrigan. 

“I see you met Starkie, Corrigan. 
He left his mark on you. I heard 
the shooting as I left the swamp. Did 
you kill him?” 

“The pig’ll be on to him by this.” 
“He was a good gunhand. You 
were lucky.” 

And Bergen began to chuckle 
again: the same, throaty, humour- 
less sound he'd made in Corrigan’s 
shack. He raised the automatic, 
steadied on Corrigan’s chest. 

Both of them had forgotten the 
girl standing behind Corrigan to one 
side, in the gloom. 

Before Bergen could fire there was 
a shattering toar in Corrigan’s ear 
and for a split second, as it deafened 
him, he thought it was a slug going 
home from Bergen’s gun. 

But it was going the other way, 
rocketing into Bergen, dropping him 
kicking like a rabbit across the gun- 
wale of the dinghy. 

As if from a distance, Corrigan 
heard Blaze Hendon’s voice: 

“Get in the dinghy, Vic! ...” 
She rolled Bergen’s body to the 
sand, helped Corrigan in . . . 
ir * ☆ 

“There, Corrigan that should do 
till you get to the mainland on the 
ambulance boat,” the light-keeper 
said. “Your girl friend did a good 
job — and anyway, they couldn’t kill 
you with an axe.” 

Blaze was bending over Corrigan s 
bunk. ,, 

“I’m coming up with you, Vic. 

He gloried in the closeness Of her. 
“And when everything’s all Over, 
I’ll be back — for good!” 

The light-keeper turned away— 
and Corrigan felt her lips upon his 
mouth. 

They were warm and rich with 
promise. 


BACK PAINS 

are 

"nature's warnings" 
of more serious 
things to come 


Those tell-tale twinges of pain 
in your back that hinder your 
work and spoil your play are 
sure signs that your system is 
not functioning properly. You 
need the stimulating, gentle 
daily laxative action of 
Kruschen before rheumatism, 
lumbago and other crippling 
pain gets a grip! Millions of 
people have proved the value 
of the “little daily dose” of 
Kruschen— how, for less than 
id. a day, it tones up the sys- 
tem, purifying the bloodstream 
and stimulating kidney and liver 
action. Start taking Kruschen 
to-day— the “little daily dose” 
is tasteless in your morning cup 
of tea! Trial size 2/3, Economy 
size 3/9. 

The tonic effect of 

KRUSCHEN 

keeps millions fit. 

Costs less than id. per day. 


Your Horoscope FREE ! 

ACCURATE AND REVEALING. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope today 
for YOUR FREE HOROSCOPE AND 
LUCKY LITERATURE. No obligation. 

RUSSELL BROWN 

>L. Box 2209T, G.P.O., Melbourna 


Dept. 1 



BE A NON-SMOKER 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET • 

Sent free, without obligation, with IN- 
STRUCTIONS and special APPLICATION 
FORM. Write today,^ cncl “ ln S “““ 

Jack Elwood (Dept. A 8/5) 

Box 2444, G.P.O., Sydney 

m banisH^DWN^MISERY 

i Wonderful quick treatment has 


had failed. My remarkable 
guaranteed remedy overcomes 
E im-av i— habit by entirely stopping all 
DRINK CRAVING. Can be given secretly. 
Rpcrnrps health and happiness and saves 
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CODE OF THE FANG 

Continued from page 46: 

Mayek now darted in, snuffling 
smoke-tang from her nostrils, and 
seized the last of the whelps, to 
start nosing them along as fast as 
their immature legs would carry 
them. There was no chance now ox 
her gaining the safety of the lake. 
She was turning her brood on 
toward the creek, to the south. . . . 

Olak had not rejoined her. He 
was swinging around a belt of brush,, 
and now he poised himself at his’ 
full height, to glare at a slinking 
black wolf-shape. This was Usam. 
As the fire demons roared and 
crackled at his back, Olak raised 
his muzzle and gave out a husky 
waiL The black wolf -chieftain spun. 

Usam whipped agilely to one side 
at the White Phantom’s thrust. He 
spun and slashed with his terrible 
fangs, which caught Olak ip the 

^Smeared with blood, the white 
one rushed again. He snapped and 
whipped back. Usam rocked back. 

Gutturing deep throat-sounds, the 
White Phantom hurled himself in. 
His gaping jaws drove, and his 
fangs buried themselves in Usams 
throat. 

The big black wolf was strong. 
He put all his muscular strength to 
service now as he wrenched his 
neck from side to side. He suddenly 
fell, ta kin g Olak with him. The 
throat-hold was lost, and for a few 
seconds Olak was hard pressed. 

He caught the black by a forepaw 
and exerted all his strength in a 
sharp twist of his head. A bone 
snapped like the crack of a fire- 
tortured tamarac. 

Usam buckled. He was stumbling 
forward when Olak whirled and cut 
his hamstrings. .... 

Olak seized a youngling straggler 
and whirled, to skirt a flaming 

S atch of scrub brush, then on to 
le creek flat, where he laid the 

CU As the grim red tide bore ruth- 
lessly down, to reach its climax in 
the heavy matted dry grasses of the 
creek flat, Mayek and her brood 
cowered in the shallows of the 
creek, as wind roared flame over 
their backs. . 

Olak swam back and forth m a 
pool upstream. Now he returned to 
his family, and muzzled first one 
whelpling after another. Above the 
roar of the fire there came sudden, 
sharp crashes. The entrapped storm 
to westward had broken free. 

Olak whimpered softly as he 
raised his head to catch the beat of 
raindrops. . . . Now he carried the 
whelps to the far bank, to soft 
haven in cover of heavy willows, 
where Mayek joined them. 

Olak took himself off to a knoll, 
where he stood and listened to the 
hiss of rain into the fire, and 
watched the clouds of steam replace 
the black smoke. 

Now he thrust up his head and 
poured out a long wail which de- 
clared his victory — victory not only 
over the fire gods, but over his 
hated enemy Usam, the code- 
breaker, whose scorched body laj 
in the smoke-obscured brush tc 
northward. 


Be 2 INCHES TALLER 
IN 2 WEEKS 

Yes! It's literally possible if you ore under 50, not deformed or in 
ill-health. Right away, man or woman, you grow toller with the Yoga 
Guru Proven System of Stature Elevation, ond, moreover, you improve 
physically and mentally while you do it!! , 

Yoga Guru System cannot make a five foot shrimp into a six toot 
qiant. It's not Mogic — it's logical, proved and scientific. It doesnt claim 
a lot — but you will be two inches taller it 
post-free System and results chart. 


o weeks. Send only 30/- for 


PROVED SYSTEM OF 
YOfyA V{UJ\y STATURE ELEVATION 

THE DIRECTOR, YOGA GURU, 
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on DANCING! 


NON-DANCERS MISS 
ON ALL THE FUN 
SIMPLE AS A.B.C. 


FREE BOOKS 


SEND COUPON for 
FREE BOOK 

"DANCING AS A 
FINE ART" 

This book will show you how others 
have learned dancing at home in 
privacy without Music or Partner, 
quickly and easily. 

v you can test this wonderful course 
dancing yourself— try this famous 
■em in your own home, and if, after 
30 days, you have not become an ex- 
pert dancer, popular and sought after, 
it COSTS YOU NOTHING — not one 
oenny but you must hurry; this otter 
may never be repeated. It places you 
under no obligation whatsoever; all 
you have to do is post the coupon 


GOOD DANCERS ARE SOUGHT OUT 
BY MEMBERS OF THE OPPOSITE SEX 

WHICH ONE Villi? 
REPRESENTS I U U ! 


, stay-at-home, stick-in-the-mud wall- 
flower is passed unnoticed, ignored and 
unhappy. Here is the opportunity of a 
lifetime to cease missing out on good 
times — it's fun to be popular. 

POST COUPON ... 

FRENCH DANCING ACADEMY 
Studio N, 62-64-66 Oxford Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Dear Sir, — Please send FREE book, "DANC- 
ING AS A FINE ART." I enclose 3id. in 
stomps for Postage. 

NAME - 

ADDRESS ’ ADAM1/8/55 


The ability to dance well will im- 
part a certain grace and assurance 
of manner which people cannot 
help admiring — if you would be 
popular, sought after, invited to 
all the social functions, then you 
must leorn to be a graceful 
dancer. 
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MONTH 
in ADAM 

SPORT 

A1 Costello, the singing 
wrestler, tossed a coin. It fell 
heads, so he was disqualified 
in each of his first 24 contests. 
THF. ROUGHEST MEANIE 
IN WRESTLING, is the title 
and Bay Mitchell wrote the 
story. THE GIRL WITH THE 
SKATES OF GOLD is the 
story of Sonja Henie. Sydney 
George Ebert is the author. 

CRIME 

The Ruxton killing in Eng- 
land was diabolically clever. 
The identification of the vic- 
tims and the apprehension of 
the killer were among the 
greatest feats of detection in 
history. James Holledge tells 
of Ruxton in FOUND IN THE 
DEVIL’S BEEF TUB. Another 
fact crime is WHEN THE 
TONGS WARRED. It tells of 
a Chinese girl who drove men 
to murder and madness in a 
feud that took a toll of 250 
victims. The whodunnit is 
KILLER COMES HOME. 

ADVENTURE 

If you like pirate stories, 
THE POISON PIRATE is a 
true account of a man who 
took charge of a ship by 
poisoning the crew. Two ad- 
venture fictions are THAT 
BLACK DEVIL, ZAZA, a 
story of circus life, and 
SAFARI OUTLAW. 

WESTERN 

Three Westerns this month 
— one fact and two fiction 
stories. TEETH FOR THE 
LAW tells a true story of 
the Rangers. MY GIRL’S 
BROTHER IS GUILTY has 
all the Western flavour, while 
APACHE SHADOWS is a 
story about Indians and a 
white scout. 


Continued from page 54: 

Laura raised her head and looked 
at him. It seemed that she looked 
a long time. It wasn’t until they 
heard the sound of horses outside 
that she spoke. 

“All right,” she said. 

Tall Cameron took a deep breath 
and let it out That was the only 
sound in the room. The sound of 
horses outside got louder and a 
man shouted, “Parker, are you in 
there?” 

It was Randal’s voice. Laura got 
up from the table, went to the door 
and opened it. Noah stood behind 
his daughter, and Tall Cameron 
pushed back against the far wall 
in the shadows of the room. 

'TALL CAMERON had been right 
1 Laura told it just the way he 
had told her and the men believed 
it The horses reared as the men 
pulled them around to the north. 
The marshal’s thick voice said, 
“Don’t worry, ma’am; we'll get him 
all right” 

Laura didn’t turn around. She 
stood in the doorway until the 
sound of the horses faded: then she 
started up the steps. “I’ll get the 
horse, Father. I’ll be back in a little 
while.” , , 

Noah didn’t argue. He watched 
his daughter as she went up the 
steps and disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the creek. Then he turned 
around to look at Tall Cameron — 
and the big, ugly muzzle of a .45. 

Cameron’s face was drained white. 
He squeezed that gun in his big 
hand, the hammer back. His mouth 
twitched. That was his first move- 
ment. He began to shake. The gun 
hand wavered and he eased the 
hammer down and put the .45 back 
in his belt He wiped the back of 
his hand across a wet face and 
finally spoke. 

“I would have killed her. His 
voice was dead. “If she hadn’t done 
like I said I would have killed her.” 

He pulled out a handkerchief and 
mopped his face. “I never actually 
took myself to be a criminal before. 
I always figured I was helping my 
people, and the men I killed were 


men that needed to be killed. I 
guess killing gets to be a habit .and 
when you’ve done enough of it it 
gets to be the easiest way to settle 
your problems. Anybody that gets 
in your way. Even people you love. 

Noah didn’t say anything. There 
wasn’t anything to say. He stood 
there with his back to the door and 
looked at this strange man. Sud- 
denly that’s what he was, a strange 
ma n— to himself and everybody 
else. A man who wore his heart 
in his holster, a man who thought 
with the steel and powder he held 
in his hand. 

Time passed. It seemed a lot of 
time, but Noah couldn’t be sure 
about that. He stood by the door 
and didn’t move until he heard 
Laura out front with the big black. 

There wasn’t any talking. No 
good-byes. Tall Cameron patted 
the horse once and climbed up, 

The other horse came suddenly 
from behind the barn. Noah started 
to yelk but for some reason he 
couldn’t. Spade Randal had his 
gun drawn. A faint little smile 
played around the corners of his 
mouth. Maybe Randal knew more 
about women than most men, or 
maybe it was just a gambler’s, 
hunch that made him wait there 
behind the barn while the rest of 
the posse rode off. Noah didn’t 
know. When Cameron got even 
with him he rode out and the gun 
in his hand roared. 

Cameron jerked once and his 
horse wheeled. That .45 appeared 
in his hand and crashed. A look 
of great amazement came across 
Randal’s face. He dropped his gun 
and looked foolishly at his empty 
hand. Suddenly he grabbed at his 
stomach and doubled and fell from 
his saddle. He was dead before he 
hit the ground. 

Spade Randal couldn’t miss, not at 
that distance. But Randal, himself, 
would never fight again. 

It had happened fast. Noah 
hadn’t moved. Laura gasped once 
beside him, and he put his arm 
around her and pressed her face 
against his shoulder. There was no 
sound. 
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Progress 


Progress of the motoring world is recorded faithfully 
in each issue of "Wheels" magazine. If you are a motoring 
enthusiast you will find features that will hold your 
attention no matter what your particular interests. 

Every issue contains information and interesting articles 
written by leading motoring journalists. Motor racing, new 
car road tests and analysis, easy-to-follow home mechanix, 
latest news from England, the Continent and America are 
all there for your interest and guidance. Buy "Wheels today! 
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INTRODUCING. . . 

“Teach Yourself ” Music 
Lessons that Cost 
il||\ Only 10 d. a Day 



Learn 

GUITAR 

Banjo Mandolin 
or UKULELE 

This Amazing 
New Way 


Get yo*ir Instrument with Lessons NOW! Join the 
Sampson Guitar Club today ! 

No matter where you live you eon join — receive your instrument and 
learn to play quickly — the SAMPSON way. Absolute beginners start 
playing immediately and play ALL popular tunes in a few weeks 
without previous knowledge of music. 

EASY PAYMENTS No deposit whatever — no big payments! 
Just small weekly or monthly payments and you own a beautiful 
instrument with the World's Easiest Home-Study Lessons — the 
chance of a lifetime to play and have fun. 

HOW TO LEARN Wherever you live you learn at home. 
Perfectly illustrated and simply worded lesson books come by 
mail. You learn quickly, without interruption or visits to a 
teacher. It's more than easy — it's simple. Each lesson book 
becomes your property as you receive it— you can refer to it 
whenever you wish, and it includes everything to show you 
how to play — step by step. It's foolproof. 


HOW TO JOIN 


Post coupon today for full particulars. This pieces you 
under no obligation whatever. You will receive an illus- 
trated brochure explaining the instruments, lessons and 
payments. But don't delay — there are only 500 instruments 
available. Send now. 




2,000 Free Brochures on Guitar Playing 



Post Coupon For Your Copy NOW ! 

Now vou can read the most amazing brochure ever published on how to play the 

popularity — and you can get a copy FREE— if you hurry. Fill in the coupon NOW, 
this minute, and post it TODAY. 

What This Amazing Brochure Tells 

• How to be playing in 30 minutes, learning at home. 

• How to play the latest tunes in almost no time. 

• How to get your instrument if you haven t one. 

• How to overcome shyness, nervousness, and play at pomes. 

• How to join in with other players — play in bands and on radio. 

CUP AND MAIL NOW — TODAY 


THE SAMPSON GUITAR CLUB 


Dept. 2J., 481 Kent Street, Box 41 84 G.P. 

3., Sydney. 

Please forward full particulars and f 

ee brochure 

without cost or obligation. 1 enclose 
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